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All diagnostic effort or treatment 
evaluation is extraordinarily com- 
plicated, tentative, and flexible, and 
is understood as such by the well- 
trained reader or writer of records. 
The difficulty ts not in recording 
clearly but in learning to think 
clearly, and no record can be said 
to be professionai until our frag- 
mentary and imperfect diagnostic 
thinking 1s included. 
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Is There a Science of Human Relations? 
Mark A. May 


T is an acknowledged fact that social work 

in general and social case work in par- 
ticular lack at the present time an appro- 
priate scientific underpinning. Social work 
may be said to correspond somewhat to the 
clinical branches of medicine, but the pre- 
clinical bases of the various kinds of social 
work have not been clearly defined. We 
cannot say that there will be a common 
scientific base for all social work. It seems 
likely, however, that a common background 
exists potentially for social case work as 
conducted now under a variety of adminis- 
trative designations such as family social 
work, child care, mental hygiene, visiting 
teacher, and probation work. Sociology is 
obviously not the pre-clinical basic science 
upon which social case work rests, for the 
average of many individuals rather than the 
single individual usually engages the attention 
of the sociologists. Neither can psychiatry be 
said to be the basic science, for it is now re- 
garded as a branch of clinical medicine and 
not as a pre-clinical science. Psychoanalysis 
may meet the requirements more nearly, but 
can hardly be said at the present time to be 
a science. We may say, therefore, that 
social case work is the applied aspect of a 
science which does not yet exist, and the 
question which confronts us, if we are inter- 
ested in the development of social case work, 
is whether a science of human relations can 
be developed to provide an essential founda- 
tion for the clinical practice of aiding indi- 
viduals in their growth as members of 
society. 


A SCIENCE is commonly understood to 
be a relatively homogeneous and organized 
body of knowledge formulated with refer- 
ence to the discovery of general truths or 





the operation of general laws and tested by, 
appropriate techniques of verification. To 
this dictionary type of definition should be 
added the further statement that full-fledged 
sciences are sufficiently extensive in scope 
to engage the time and attention of a number 
of investigators, to become established as 
university departments of instruction, and 
to have national organizations. According 
to this definition there is no science of human 
relations. There are, of course, a wide 
assortment of facts about human conduct 
and relations which at present are not sys- 
tematically organized and many of which 
have not been tested either by logical 
methods of deduction or by experimental 
verification. There are certainly very few, 
if any, university departments of human re- 
lations and there is no national organization 
of human relationists. 

If, on the other hand, a science can be said 
to exist potentially as a relatively unexplored 
field of inquiry with definite problems that 
can be solved by questions of fact, even if at 
present there are few established methods of 
verification and even though the operational 
concepts are not clearly defined—there is, 
in this sense, a science of human relations. 
Beginning then with the assumption that 
there exists a field of scientific inquiry that 
may appropriately be designated as human 
relations, our task is to define its major 
problems, classify its concepts, determine 
the nature of its facts, and ascertain its re- 
lations to existing sciences. 

Lest we violate the principle of economy 
of thought and action by needlessly multi- 
plying the branches of science, it is necessary 
to show justification for the proposal that a 
new science of human relations be developed. 
The justification lies primarily in the fact 
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that the research products thus far achieved 
by the social and biological sciences fail to 
add up to an understanding of human rela- 
tions and fail, except to a limited extent, to 
furnish types of knowledge that can be used 
in dealing with such practical problems of 
human welfare as crime, insanity, divorce, 
unemployment, and war. It is true that 
much research having practical value has 
been done on these problems by persons who 
are identified with one or another of the 
existing life sciences, yet there has neverthe- 
less existed and still exists a widespread 
opinion that even the applied divisions of 
the life sciences have produced far too few 
facts that are useful in dealing with prac- 
tical problems of human relations. 

The common excuse of the social and 
psychological sciences for their ineffective- 
ness in practical affairs is that they are 
young and tender and have not as yet 
reached that level of maturity, acquired by 
the natural sciences, which is necessary for 
dealing adequately with complex and diffi- 
cult problems. The implication is that if the 
society that is supporting them will only be 
patient and wait a few more generations 
until the foundations are more securely laid 
and until methods are more definitely estab- 
lished, discoveries may be made that will 
more than justify the costs of delay. 

In order to hasten the day when existing 
sciences will be more useful to human prob- 
lems several plans have been proposed. One 
is the co-operative plan. This plan is based 
primarily on the fact that such problems as 
crime, insanity, unemployment, and war 
appear to be inter-disciplinary in nature, 
and should therefore be amenable to joint 
attack by specialists from diverse fields. 
This plan is applied at present to some of 
the more technical scientific problems that 
lie on the borderlines between different 
sciences, . 

In addition to certain practical difficulties 
which need not be discussed here, there are 
twe theoretical difficulties that place definite 
limitations on this plan. The first is that 
the common assumption that such problems 
as crime, unemployment, labor relations, 
slum clearance, and automobile accidents 
have a series of facets or aspects that cor- 
respond to existing life sciences is probably 
false. We are so accustomed to thinking 


in terms of the sciences that it appears quite 
obvious that the problem of crime, for ex. 
ample, should have psychological, psychia- 
tric, sociological, economic, historical, and 
anthropological aspects. But the lines that 
divide human problems into discrete fields 
or divisions do not necessarily divide human 
problems into manageable aspects. 

A second reason why the plan of a multi- 
science co-operative attack on human prob- 
lems is often unsatisfactory is that both the 
data and the methods of the co-operating 
sciences are not always relevant to the prob- 
lem. The data are irrelevant for the reason, 
as I shall discuss later, that they are not as 
a rule human relations facts. This may be 
illustrated by reference to psychology. To 
the untrained ear psychology sounds like 
a very practical science which should have 
great values for human problems and many 
psychologists have made repeated efforts to 
apply the facts of their science to practical 
problems, but with only moderate success, 
Greatest success has been achieved with edu- 
cational problems, not through application 
of facts taken from laboratories, but by 
direct attacks on the concrete problems with 
appropriate techniques. The facts of the 
pure science of psychology as determined by 
laboratory experiment refer mainly to the 
mechanisms and functions of the biological 
organism without reference to the social 
environment or cultural backgrounds of the 
subjects. Being essentially non-cultural 
facts they have limited relevance to human 
relations problems, which are always cul- 
tural. It should be noted in passing that 
there are, of course, many practical prob- 
lems that are non-cultural in nature. To 
these problems the facts of the pure life 
sciences may be applied with greater ease. 
For example, many of the data of the physio- 
logical sciences are directly useful in clinical 
medicine, especially in cases where the 
clinician regards the human body as 8 
machine. 

Many of the data of the social sciences 
are also inapplicable to human relations 
problems in spite of the fact that they are 
derived from the culture, and in spite of 
the fact that problems of crime, unemploy- 
ment, labor relations, and the like are sup 
posed to belong to the social fields. One 
difficulty is that the types of problems that 
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have engaged the attention of social scien- 
tists are not human relations problems at 
all but rather questions of the origins, 
structure, patterns, and organizations of 
society. To the layman such problems as 
the tariff, business cycles, population trends, 
price structure, monetary theory, political 
organizations, and administration of justice 
have the external appearance of being ex- 
tremely concrete and practical, but they are 
nevertheless quite abstract and usually far 
removed from the daily bread and butter 
problems of ourselves and our neighbors. 

Professor Sapir, in a recent article,’ has 
shown clearly how the data of cultural 
anthropology fail to reveal insights into 
problems of individual personality. A 
similar indictment could be made against 
economics, government, and _ institutional 
sociology. The data of these sciences are 
notoriously inapplicable to the personal 
problems of individuals. The statistical data 
that bulk large in economics and in some 
branches of sociology inevitably average out 
the individual. The data that are descrip- 
tive of institutions reveal the individual only 
as illustrative material. The individual does 
appear in life history and case record data 
but his human relations problems are too 
often obscure. 

It is not to be inferred from all this that 
the social and biological sciences have noth- 
ing to contribute to the problems of human 
relations. They have much to contribute 
that is of great value. The point here is 
that their combined contributions are in- 
sufficient and inadequate for two reasons: 
(1) human problems cannot be usefully 
divided into aspects that match the tradi- 
tional divisions of science; and (2) the bio- 
logical sciences tend to neglect the culture, 
and the social sciences tend to ignore the 
individual. 


THE obvious remedy for this situation is 
to develop a new science that will have as 
its object of study the relations that indi- 
viduals bear to each other in a cultural 
setting. This science would define its 
own problems, determine its own research 
methods, and formulate its own concepts. 
In so doing it would undoubtedly draw from 


* Sapir, E.: “ The Emergence of the Concept of 
Personality in a Study of Cultures,” The Journal 
of Social Psychology, 1934, 5, 408-415. 
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existing sciences such aid as they have to 
offer either in ‘the way of methods, data, or 
concepts, and should eventually train its 
own personnel. 

The history of science reveals how new 
branches start from problems that the exist- 
ing sciences cannot adequately handle even 
under co-operative relationships. The prob- 
lems of nutrition, for example, involving 
both physiology and chemistry, soon became 
so complex and numerous, requiring investi- 
gators trained in both of these sciences, that 
the new science of physiological chemistry 
was established. Other examples of hyphen- 
ated sciences that lie on the border line 
between two or more fields but do not 
belong exclusively to either are neuro- 
anatomy, neuro-physiology, psycho-biology, 
and physiological psychology. Similar de- 
velopments have taken place in the social 
sciences and in a few cases new disciplines 
have sprung up on the borders between the 
social and biological fields. Social psy- 
chology attempts to unite certain aspects of 
the social sciences with psychology. Eu- 
genics, human biology, public health, mental 
hygiene, psychoanalysis, and criminology 
are examples of social-biological offsprings. 
Inter-marriages among the social sciences 
have produced industrial relations, race rela- 
tions, and international relations. These 
children of science, to continue the allegory, 
were all conceived in the hope they would 
some day be able to deal with human prob- 
lems more effectively than their parents. I 
fear, however, that some of them may have 
inherited from their parents certain basic 
defects that will handicap them for life. 
They are all of the house and lineage of 
our scientific tradition which is itself a kind 
of a closed system of culture with its peculiar 
rituals and household gods. Too few of 
them will ever have the courage and fore- 
sight to renounce their ancestors and break 
from the traditions of science and devote 
themselves courageously to the hazardous 
task of invading the sacred precincts of 
human personality. 

Personality problems lie at the core of all 
human relations. They are essentially prob- 
lems of motivation and are rooted in con- 
flicts between individuals and surrogates of 
the culture. These conflicts are so real to 
all of us, including the scientists, and con- 
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stitute such an intimate part of our lives, 
that we prefer to let sleeping dogs lie— 
especially when they are chained to us. It 
is much more comfortable to study the more 
objective and colder phenomena of nature 
and society. Human relations problems, 
especially those that the culture prefers to 
keep under cover, are usually hot and 
heavily charged with emotion. The scien- 
tist who devotes himself to human relations 
problems that really matter will, if he deals 
in the open, be forever in hot water. He 
can deal with motivation in the abstract and 
be undisturbed, but the minute he takes as 
the object of study the motives of individual 
persons he will surely encounter difficulties 
with the watch dogs of the culture. 

Human relations problems are, therefore, 
always the problems of persons. These per- 
sons are the objects of study and are not 
the subjects for experimentation. This is 
one of the distinguishing marks between the 
clinical and the pre-clinical divisions of 
medicine. The problem of the clinician 
corresponds roughly to that of the patient ; 
but the scientific problems of the physiolo- 
gist, anatomist, chemist, or psychologist are 
seldom, if ever, those of their subjects. The 
subjects to them are really objects of ex- 
perimentation or source of data, to whom 
they bear the same relation as the astrono- 
mer does to the star that he observes. In 
like manner, I suppose the problem of the 
cultural anthropologist is to get data from 
his informants who act as transmitters of 
information, a kind of an unwritten book 
as it were, and whose personal problems of 
health or social adjustment are kept strictly 
out of the picture. 

The human relationist, like the physician, 
or the lawyer, or the priest, begins with the 
problems of his subjects. But unlike these 
professionals his main interest is not the 
immediate relief of the difficulty but rather 
in its fundamental causes. His role is not 
that of the therapist or of the “ trouble 
shooter” but rather that of the laboratory 
scientist who searches for the germs that 
cause the disease. His relations to his sub- 
jects, however, are quite different from 
those of the laboratory man to his test tubes. 
‘The difference lies in the fact that the sub- 
ject is a part of a culture and the test tube 
js not. You cannot insult or anger a test 


tube but you can human beings. Of course 
the test tube may explode—but never be. 
cause the experimenter calls it names or 
swears at it. It requires far more skill to 
maintain data-getting relations with human 
subjects, especially when problems of mo. 
tivation are involved, than it does with 
inanimate objects or even with animals. It 
is for this reason that biological scientists 
prefer to work with animals. Animals have 
no culture of their own and are not pro- 
tected by human culture except by the 
anti-vivisectionist. 


WE come now to what is perhaps the most 
characteristic factor in human relations, that 
distinguishes it from mechanical relations 
between physical objects, on the one hand, 
and functional relations between animals on 
the other: It is that from the moment of 
birth until death every human being, with 
very rare exception, is faced with the per- 
petual problem of establishing and maintain- 
ing living and working relations with the 
existing surrogates (individuals and insti- 
tutions) of his culture. The culture includes 
not only his immediate social and physical 
environment but also a heritage of tradi- 
tions, customs, beliefs, ceremonials, prac- 
tices, and social organizations that has been 
handed down from generation to generation. 
When the individual is born he finds 
ready and waiting a scheme of human rela- 
tions that is more or less definitely fixed, 
into which he must gradually become do 
mesticated. In order to keep alive and well 
he must perform the basic biological fune- 
tions of eating, excreting, sleeping, exercis- 
ing, and protecting himself from disease and 
danger according to a set of rules known 
to the anthropologists as culture patterns. 
In order to fulfil a host of other functions, 
such as rearing children, finding opportuni 
ties for creative experiences, maintaining 
status, getting recognition and security, and 
numerous other complex functions, he must 
recognize and participate in certain soci 
organizations known as institutions. These 
institutions may be regarded as constella- 
tions or patterns of human relations which 
are quite abstract but which nevertheless 
constitute forms of reference into which 
each individual must somehow fit and by 
which individual conduct is regulated 
Within the framework of a family no boy 
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can avoid being the son of his mother, or 
the brother of his siblings; also in the 
framework of a caste system no one can 
avoid living according to the station of his 
birth. 

The types of human relations defined by 
the culture are always abstract. Examples 
are the father-son, mother-son, father- 
daughter, mother-daughter, buyer-seller, 
lawyer-client, physician-patient, employer- 
employee, and so on. These are really 
types of roles that individuals play and are 
as abstract as those of the written drama 
before actors have been assigned to them. 
Just as no two actors play the same role 
in quite the same way, no two fathers play 
the father role in the same way; in fact, 
no one father plays it the same in dealing 
with different sons. So we never get to 
human relations until actual persons appear 
playing their respective roles. The par- 
ticular relations that any individual main- 
tains with his parents, siblings, school-mates, 
boss, or doctor, are more or less specialized 
and idiosyncratic. They are probably al- 
ways tinged with peculiar shades of emotion 
or attitudes even if externally they appear 
quite standardized. 

To continue the drama analogy a moment 
longer, it might be said that the social scien- 
tist who devotes his time to study of cul- 
ture patterns and social institutions is like 
the student who spends his time reading 
and analyzing plays without seeing them 
acted on the stage; and the biological 
scientist is like the make-up man who 
spends his time operating on the players 
without ever seeing them playing their rdéles 
on the stage. Yet the manuscript of the 
play, the stage setting, the make-up of the 
actors, are all essential parts of the whole. 

The science of human relations takes as 
its objects of study the dramas of life as 
they are acted in the manifold arenas of 
human endeavor. All functioning social 
groups such as families, schools, factories, 
governments—not to mention the myriads 
of less formal groupings—present endless 
problems of human relations which are de- 
termined quite as much by the personalities 
who play the various réles as by the abstract 
patterns that define these roles. It is clear 


that the science of human relations must 
rely upon the traditional social sciences to 
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furnish definitions and descriptions of the 
plots, patterns, Settings, and basic principles 
of organization of the dramas of life; and 
upon the biological sciences for more and 
more detailed and accurate knowledge con- 
cerning the origins, functions, mechanisms, 
and principles of behavior of the actors. 


IT may be argued that it is premature 
to suggest an active effort to develop a 
science of human relations until the founda- 
tions are more securely laid in the tradi- 
tional social and biological fields. But a 
brief survey of the vast bodies of knowledge 
thus far accumulated is sufficient to indi- 
cate that what is needed is a clearer 
definition of human relations problems to 
determine what existing knowledge is really 
relevant to them. There is real need at 
present for a framework of unifying con- 
cepts that will relate what is known about 
abstract patterns to the concrete problems 
of human relations. 

One such concept that seems promising 
and useful is that of an organism growing 
in a culture. From the developmental stand- 
point the individual is regarded as a chang- 
ing, growing, maturing, learning organism 
that is gradually becoming acculturated by 
a mutual give-and-take process: between it 
and its culture. The human organism is 
forever experimenting with its culture, dis- 
covering new aspects, re-interpreting and 
re-evaluating it, and re-shaping it to suit its 
own needs. 

From this general concept there may be 
deduced certain postulates or basic assump- 
tions from which specific research hy- 
potheses may be formulated. First, every 
biological population requires for its con- 
tinual existence a culture that is favorable 
to its growth processes, whatever they may 
be. Second, the growth process and hence 
the ultimate development of any organism 
can be changed, within limits set by heredi- 
tary determiners, by controlling the aspects 
of the cultures that are transmitted to it 
and the manner of transmission. Third, the 
culture acts differently upon different indi- 
vidual members of the same _ biological 
population. Fourth, since there is bio- 
logical variation among the members of any 
population, the culture, if constant, is more 
favorable to the growth of some members 
than it is to others. Fifth, the interaction 
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between the culture and its population of 
organisms operates to modify the culture. 
This modification may or may not be in 
the direction of making the culture more 
favorable to a larger proportion of the 
population. Sixth, every organism pos- 
sesses certain basic urges that operate to 
keep it in equilibrium, and hence to seek 
those aspects of the environment that are 
most favorable to its equilibrium. Seventh, 
each culture attempts to limit the satisfac- 
tion of the basic urges of its members, and 
to condition all urges to fit these limitations. 
From these postulates certain working hy- 
potheses can be deduced which may be 
tested by research. At least they will fur- 
nish useful orientations for research in the 
human relations field. 

Certain of these postulates suggest the 
hypothesis that crime and insanity are evi- 
dences of inability to “take” the culture. 
Insane persons and criminals create substi- 
tute worlds. It may be further generalized 
that all forms of social problems are created 
by persons who for various reasons have 
not become adequately acculturated, or who 
have not achieved a system of human inter- 
relations that is mutually satisfactory to all 
parties. How such a system is achieved is 
partly a matter of education and partly a 
matter of the extent to which the changing 
culture is becoming more or less congenial 
to its population. 

The above postulates are not only useful 
for deducing hypotheses concerning social 
problems but are also helpful in formulating 
clearer concepts concerning the more posi- 
tive aspects of human relations. One such 
is the matter of education. Education may 
be regarded as a human relations problem. 
It is the process by which selected aspects 
or patterns of a culture are transmitted from 
generation to generation and are transferred 
in the passing. This process is accompanied 
primarily by human inter-action. The child 
learns or acquires the habits, ideas, beliefs, 
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and so on, of his culture by his relations 
with the surrogates of the culture. These 
are parents, teachers, writers, speakers, 
operating through the social institutions of 
the home, school, family, church, and the 
like. The basic problem of learning is to 
find out how the patterns of culture get 
into the organism and determine its reac- 
tions and behavior. In learning, the 
organism selects, rejects, modifies, and in- 
terprets the culture patterns that are pre- 
sented to it, and in so doing achieves a 
personality of its own. 

This brief reference to the problem of 
education is merely to illustrate how it may 
be approached from the human relations 
point of view. A similar approach may be 
made also to problems of crime, insanity, 
industry, trade, government, and interna- 
tional affairs. The essential idea in the 
approach is that all problems are regarded 
as problems of actual, living, human beings 
in concrete, cultural situations. The sug- 
gested postulates are included only as tenta- 
tive formulations of guiding principles which 
may lead to definite research hypotheses. 


THIS brief paper is not to be regarded 
as an attempted survey of the human rela- 
tions field. Its aim is to indicate that there 
exists a very fruitful and fascinating field 
of scientific inquiry which for reasons al- 
ready stated has never been adequately 
cultivated. It is not a new field. In fact 
it is the oldest of all regions of human 
interest, but it requires a new approach and 
possibly new concepts and techniques. It is 
to be hoped that this approach will com- 
mand the interest of the ablest scientists 
both in the academic and in the practical 
spheres of human relations. It seems clear 
that real stimulus for the development of 
the science of human relations may come 
from family social work and allied clinical 
areas as well as from the efforts of research 
institutes and universities. 
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The Réle of Social Case Work in Marriage and Family 
Consultation Services 
Stanley P. Davies 


ORD HORDER, physician to King 
L Edward VIII, said in a recent ship- 
board interview : “ The wiser task of science 
is to enhance life rather than to prolong it.” 
His remark recalled the occasion when dis- 
tinguished public health leaders were met to 
review the charts, graphs, and statistics that 
comprised the proof of lowered death rates 
and lengthened life resulting from health 
demonstrations in certain areas. Here was 
accomplishment. “Is it enough?” queried 
one public health leader. “Are we confer- 
ring a boon upon mankind merely to add 
years to life if they are to be years of bitter- 
ness, unhappiness, and despair?” Public 
health, he said, is showing how to increase 
the quantity of life; must we not be even 
more concerned about the quality of life? 

This is indicative of an awakening occur- 
ring in many specialized fields of human 
service. The real forgotten man has been 
the human being himself—one and indivis- 
ible—as he actually is and as he does, in his 
family and social setting. Many profes- 
sional and scientific interests and many 
movements have approached the human 
being piecemeal, as if he were of many parts, 
and in the process have failed to see him 
whole. They have been so engrossed in 
meeting specific problems of living that they 
have left untouched the art of living. As 
scientific and professional frontiers are 
gradually pushed forward, their lines of ad- 
vance, as if following the spokes of a wheel, 
tend more and more to converge upon the 
hub where the human being stands. Thus 
far, advances in specialized fields seem 
for the most part to have stopped short of 
their ultimate objective and have therefore 
failed to meet. Now there are signs of sal- 
lies beyond these last frontiers. From many 
approaches the individual standing there at 
the center is being sighted and the differing 
lines of advance are at least becoming aware 
of the possibility of converging upon a com- 
mon meeting ground. 

It is, I suppose, an exemplification of the 
trend of all knowledge and scientific advance 
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that the approaches from many diverse 
points of view come closer and closer to- 
gether as truth and reality are discovered. 
In concept, even though much lies ahead in 
application and in practice, this kind of 
meeting in the fields of social study and 
practice is exemplified by the Yale Institute 
of Human Relations where it has been the 
aim to bring out of medicine, psychiatry, 
nursing, education, law, the ministry, the 
sciences—notably economics, biology, psy- 
chology and sociology—and, not the least, 
social work, a unity capable of better know- 
ing and aiding the unity that is the human 
being. 

This vision of their ultimate objective is 
leading to a broadening program of services 
in many fields. Medical social service—re- 
lating the physical treatment of the patient 
to his family life and social problems—is one 
of the earlier, now well established ex- 
amples. The evolution from hospital nurs- 
ing and then bedside nursing in the home, to 
public health nursing with its emphasis upon 
prevention through the development of good 
habits of living and wholesome family life is 
another well established example. Visiting 
teacher service and child guidance clinics in 
the public schools and the whole modern 
trend in education are still another. 

The practice of medicine is struggling to 
bring its specialties together into group 
medicine and is becoming infused by psy- 
chiatry with its emphasis upon the total per- 
sonality. In the field of law, juvenile courts 
and domestic relations courts are pioneering 
in the direction of more socialized pro- 
cedures. Many clergymen are strengthen- 
ing their resources for spiritual guidance by 
utilizing points of view and methods coming 
to them from mental hygiene and case work. 


ONE concrete outgrowth of this trend, 
which particularly concerns us here, has 
been the development of widespread interest 
in problems of marriage and family life 
which has expressed itself in the establish- 
ment, under the auspices of several different 
fields, of marriage and family consultation 
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centers. The social hygiene movement, for 
example, seems to be coming to the conclu- 
sion that it has confined itself too narrowly 
to the strengthening of health facilities for 
chasing down spirochaete and gonococci. 
In a recent address before the American 
Social Hygiene Association, Dr. Louis I. 
Dublin, a member of its Board of Directors, 
said: “ It has always seemed to me that the 
social hygiene movement has been 
conceived along too narrow lines. It has 
limited itself more than it should to the con- 
sideration of the venereal diseases and their 
control. It is clear that in the long 
run the way to attack the venereal diseases 
is by striking at the causes which create 
them rather than by attempting to patch up 
the end results—those who have contracted 
syphilis or gonorrhea. Family situ- 
ations must be studied objectively to dis- 
cover the forces which are breaking down 
individual integrity and are weakening the 
ties which bind the members of families to- 
gether into wholesome units. It is neces- 
sary, above all else, to train a group of 
family visitors who will be adequately pre- 
pared to help families in these difficult 
situations.” 

Announcement has now been made of a 
New York State Conference on Marriage 
and the Family to be held two weeks 
hence * at the Hotel Roosevelt in New York 
City. Leaders in social hygiene, public 
health, religious, civic, and educational work 
comprise the Committee sponsoring this 
conference. Governor Lehman is to be the 
dinner speaker on the subject of “ Marriage 
and the Family and the Responsibility of the 
State.” “The purpose of the Conference,” 
as stated, “is to bring the family into the 
foreground of social concern and to focus 
attention on ways to anticipate and prevent 
the breakdowns that now occur in marriage 
and family life. The program of the Confer- 
ence will not only emphasize the service of 
the home, the school, and the church, but 
will stress the responsibility of the State for 
the protection of marriage and the conserva- 
tion of the family. . . . Twenty-five years 
ago, we concentrated our attention upon the 
child, fifteen years ago we discovered the 
need for parent education; today we must 
consider the family as a social unit and what 
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can be done to develop the highest type of 
family in the changing social order.” The 
published list of speakers includes twenty- 
four names. Of these one is from the 
family field as we know it. 

At the annual meeting of the American 
Eugenics Society in New York two weeks 
ago, speakers stressed a new approach to 
practical eugenics which places emphasis on 
good home environment in the early years 
of childhood as being at least equal in im- 
portance to heredity. The new program, it 
was said, is an attempt to divorce eugenics 
from its connection with particular races, 
so-called class superiorities, and mere sterili- 
zation of physical and social defectives. It 
was stated that, apart from the small fraction 
of the population who are known to be car- 
riers of hereditary defects, home conditions 
appear to provide as good a basis for bio- 
logical selection as is possible in the present 
state of knowledge. It was recognized that 
transmission of a cultural tradition is pos- 
sibly more important at the present stage of 
genetic knowledge than transmission of 
purely hereditary traits. Thus we find the 
eugenics movement coming to the promotion 
of family life as the surest method of social 
and racial progress. 

In Los Angeles, an Institute of Family 
Relations, of which Dr. Paul Popenoe, well- 
known eugenics leader, is General Director, 
has been operating in the field of marriage 
counseling for several years. This clinic 
has been a pattern for the development else- 
where of similar centers under similar 
auspices. 

In New York City, a clergyman in good 
standing in his own denomination and a 
member of the Committee on Marriage and 
the Home of the Federal Council of 
Churches, after eighteen years of experience 
as a pastor, has now engaged in private 
practice as a consultant in personal and 
family problems. He describes his fees as 
comparable to those of a physician and 
within the reach of most people in moderate 
financial circumstances. He gives his quali- 
fications as a rich, practical experience in 
personal counseling, four years of experi- 
ence with a Family Problems Clinic in 
parish work, two years as Assistant at the 
Child Development Institute of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, and courses 
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completed for the degree of Doctor of Phi- 
losophy, with special study in sociology, 
family case work, and psychiatric social 
work. 

Examples could be multiplied. A fairly 
recent list shows thirty-eight marriage and 
family counseling agencies throughout the 
country under the auspices of ministers and 
churches, college departments of education 
and sociology, maternal health and child 
study associations, and eugenics and social 
hygiene organizations. 


WHAT is the meaning of all of this for 
family social work? Will not the growing 
awareness of common human and social ob- 
jectives on the part of fields that were 
highly specialized serve the useful purpose 
of enabling them to work more effectively 
together as aids to living? Will it not, from 
our own point of view, facilitate closer 
understanding and working relations be- 
tween all these fields and social-case work 
in an integrated program of human service? 
The answer is certainly yes. To the extent, 
however, that this trend has manifested 
itself in the establishment under these varied 
auspices of family and marriage consultation 
services, a natural question arises as to 
whether it is an invasion of a field that social 
case workers may regard as distinctly their 
own. 

The answer to this latter question must 
be, on reflection, that in an area of service 
as large as human life, there is room for all 
sincere efforts. None of us has made more 
than the barest beginnings in this wider 
field. All of us are feeling our way. A 
science of human behavior will come only 
slowly. Social case work cannot claim to 
have arrived and to be in exclusive posses- 
sion. Services that may be similar in name 
and have the same stated purposes will 
nevertheless differ widely in their nature. 
Each may use the case work method of par- 
ticularization yet emphases and techniques 
will inevitably reflect the nature of the 
auspices. A family consultation service 
under social hygiene auspices and one of the 
same name under family welfare auspices, 
for example, may be expected to make quite 
different kinds of contributions because of 
the differing backgrounds, interests, and 
equipment of the workers. In the last 
analysis, the free choice of the people to 
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whom such services are offered must be the 
sole criterion of their use and usefulness. 

With no intent of making exclusive 
claims, it seems to me that family social 
work must nevertheless assert its own 
leadership in this area of service. It is my 
firm conviction that social case work, by the 
very nature of its conception and by reason 
of its continuing development in practice, 
has an especially significant contribution to 
make to the art and science of human living 
and of social relationships. The case work 
method now coming to be utilized in allied 
fields has had its fullest development in our 
own field where it originated. 

Social case work has approached the indi- 
vidual and his social behavior not from a 
tangent related to one phase of living but on 
a direct line. Its progress toward the under- 
standing of the internal and external forces 
that affect human behavior has, of course, 
been related to the same general scientific 
advances that have been utilized by other 
fields, but so sound was the conception of 
social case work that the influence of social 
psychiatry and of mental hygiene, for ex- 
ample, required no fundamental change in 
its direction or point of view but served 
rather to reinforce its progress in the direc- 
tion in which it was already moving. 

It has been contrary to the nature of 
social case work to be unilateral. Rather 
it has characteristically welded into its prac- 
tice advances in scientific knowledge that 
would aid in the understanding of people 
and it has been the means of bringing to- 
gether into a unified program of service to 
particular families and individuals such 
needed resources as were available from 
medicine, law, psychiatry, education, and 
other disciplines. While its concept and, 
to a degree, its practice embrace a kind 
of synthesis of the social sciences and of 
the specialized human services as applied 
to living, social case work in itself is more 
than a synthesis. It is a distinct discipline 
characterized by methods and techniques 
original to itself and, as I see it, unique in 
its rounded approach to the‘ human being 
and his environment as a related whole. 

While it is the greatest assurance of the 
soundness of our further progress that we 
should be alive to the limitations and varia- 
tions of our present practice, do we not find 
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in the breadth and depth of the conception 
of social work a dynamic force that moves 
us on to new achievement? There is a quo- 
tation from an F.W.A.A. publication that 
appeals to me because it expresses the 
aspirations and the universality of social case 
work. It reads: “A good case worker 
knows how to bring out the hidden beauty 
in men’s lives because his eye and ear have 
been ground to a fine discrimination by 
years of living fully and thinking clearly. 
His mind and heart can mirror graces hid- 
den from a less experienced listener. To a 
good case worker, there are no ‘ unem- 
ployed,’ no ‘ deserted,’ no ‘ underprivileged.’ 
These are problems, and people who have 
these problems are not essentially alike. 
There are no huge groups of undifferenti- 
ated people. The case worker knows him- 
self, his friends, his clients—all of them 
people siriving against weakness to catch a 
glimpse of joy.” In speaking today of the 
role of social case work I am thinking not 
alone of the present status of its practice but 
of its potentialities as well. 

Psychiatry grew out of the asylum and 
the treatment of the insane to offer a wider 
service in prevention and in positive mental 
health to the community. Trained nursing 
had its origin on the Crimean battlefields, 
and in this country in the pest-house that 
Bellevue Hospital then was, before it came 
to be an indispensable community-wide 
service in the treatment of illness and pro- 
motion of health. Some of the greatest ad- 
vances in medicine which have aided man- 
kind generally have come out of work in 
public hospitals and free clinics. So social 
case work, arising as an answer to the alms- 
house and pauper relief, has gained from its 
work in the field of dependency a knowledge 
of people and their problems and _ has 
acquired skills in individual and social treat- 
ment that are applicable throughout the 
community. 


WITH social case work both as a philos- 
ophy and as a method, the family welfare 
movement has long had the family as the 
central objective of its work. In relation 
to that objective some pertinent facts now 
confront us: 

(1) The growing recognition of the 
family as a socializing force. Substantiat- 
ing this, Professor Ogburn states: “The 


home has lost many of the economic, social, 
and religious bonds which once held it to- 
gether. The home of the future must de- 
pend more upon a common interest in chil- 
dren, upon mutual affection and spiritual 
values. Because there will be less compul- 
sion in it and less crude self-interest, it may 
be a finer form of social grouping than was 
the home in the past. Certainly there is no 
reason to be pessimistic or cynical about the 
prospect.” 

(2) The newly developing interest in the 
family by various groups and the develop- 
ment of family consultation clinics by fields 
other than our own, as already noted. 

(3) The pressures of modern life upon 
the individual and upon marriage and the 
family as social institutions. 

(4) The steady development of scien- 
tific knowledge which can and should be 
utilized for the benefit of families and indi- 
viduals and which obviously should -not be 
limited to any one group. 

(5) An increasing public awareness of 
these scientific advances and a growing de- 
sire on the part of people of all economic 
levels to avail themselves of services which 
may aid them in meeting personal and 
family problems. 

(6) And finally, the fact that our social 
case work practice is still largely confined 
to those who are in the dependent and mar- 
ginal income group. 

In the light of all these facts should family 
agencies now take more vigorous steps than 
they have done thus far to make social case 
work services more widely available? If 
the answer is yes, what are our motives? 
Is it merely because we see other fields mov- 
ing into that area and we do not wish to be 
left behind, or that large public relief de- 
velopments have left us scrambling for a 
new function? I suppose the answer is that 
long before the fairly recent appearance of 
marriage and family consultation clinics, 
and long before the development of public 
relief on a large scale, family social workers 
not only envisaged the possibility and de- 
sirability of extending social case work 
service to all types of families but have 
for many years given service to a num- 
ber of families without economic problems. 
Our desire to make our services more gef- 
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erally available may honestly be laid to the 
quite simple motive that we believe we can 
be helpful. 

Is there not also an underlying reason? 
I refer to prevention. In our present treat- 
ment of families the economic and _ social 
difficulties with which we are asked to deal 
are all too frequently the end results of a 
process of personal disintegration and of 
family discord. 

When tuberculosis was discovered as a 
leading cause of poverty early in the century, 
there grew out of a committee appointed 
by one of our family agencies, the organized 
movement for the control and prevention of 
tuberculosis. To be successful this preven- 
tive and early treatment program had to 
embrace the entire community. In having 
cut the tuberculosis death rate by more than 
half, this movement has not only forestalled 
much poverty but it has also avoided much 
needless disablement and death in the entire 
population. While the problems of human 
behavior and of family functioning are 
vastly more intricate and analogies to pub- 
lic health may be misleading, I believe there 
is a parallel here. If social case work 
reaches back into the community, may it 
not hope to have its services more and more 
utilized when family and personal problems 
are in their early and more treatable stages 
and thus prevent, at least in some cases, the 
development of economic deprivations, of dis- 
abling handicaps and disrupting forces that 
now so often bring advanced problems to 
our doors? 

Accepting in principle our place in this 
larger area of service we face the difficult 
questions of ways and means. The question 
of ways resolves itself principally into ways 
of making known the nature and availability 
of our services in such a form that they will 
be sought. 

The physician serves all economic classes 
because his service is related not to eco- 
nomic problems but to problems of health 
that are common to all classes. The same 
applies to the spiritual guidance and per- 
sonal consultation of the minister, to nurs- 
ing, and so on. Our hurdle is that, al- 
though we too deal with problems common 
to humanity, the public still regards us as 
meeting needs associated with economic 
deprivation. How shall we get around this? 
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MOST of us are agreed, I think, that it 
would be a mistake for our organizations as 
social agencies to give up relief as one of 
our important services. As we look to the 
future, we cannot fail to recognize as a first 
obligation the further development of a 
rounded case work program for the type of 
people who through the years have looked 
to us for assistance. However far our serv- 
ices may be extended to include the entire 
community, we can certainly do no less for 
those who have been in the custom of turn- 
ing to us for help. 

Using the term family counseling, un- 
satisfactory as it is, to describe the role of 
social case work in the larger area of serv- 
ice of which we have been speaking, we find 
that, as a first step in this direction, many 
of our family agencies have adopted changes 
in name that seek to remove the barrier of 
the word “charity” and to put emphasis 
upon family counseling. It is a real question 
whether a new agency name will be sufficient 
to establish the place of social case work in 
general community practice within a rea- 
sonable period of time. Public attitudes 
toward social agencies based on their his- 
torical functions linger a surprisingly long 
time after name and functions have changed. 
Despite all we can do by the best use of 
interpretation, will the community at large 
be inhibited from seeking services from a 
social agency for themselves and their fami- 
lies? Will they in the meantime avail them- 
selves more and more of family and mar- 
riage consultation services that are not 
under social case work auspices? 

If that is so, should we consider making 
social case work available in such a form 
that it will be clearly disassociated from de- 
pendency and more readily accepted as a 
community service? As a possible program 
for an interim period at least, until public 
attitudes change, should family agencies set 
up counseling service in separate centers 
apart in operation and location from the 
regular services of family agencies, but 
nevertheless under their administration and 
direction? Do we need to make a working 
distinction between social case work as an 
integral part of our agency and social work 
programs and social case work as a general 
community practice similar to medicine? 

Such a proposal needs examination from 
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many angles. We instinctively recoil from 
the thought of one service for the economi- 
cally dependent, another for the economi- 
cally independent. Can invidious distinc- 
tions be avoided? What practical and 
psychological problems will be involved in 
intake policies and in the referral of cases 
from one service to the other? Would the 
family counseling center tend to get the 
most highly qualified members of the staff 
or could a fair apportionment of skills be 
made ? 

An all-important aspect of the question 
of ways of entering this larger field of serv- 
ice is interpretation. The problems of inter- 
pretation have been ably explored in several 
preceding papers in this conference. In the 
last analysis it seems to me that the most 
effective kind of interpretation is by doing. 
A physician builds a practice because one 
satisfied patient recommends him to others. 
I think that most of our present clients have 
come to us in that same way. As a basis 
for interpretation will it not avail us more 
to show by actual service to people who have 
not been in the custom of coming to us that 
social case work can be of help to them, than 
to attempt to tell them about the nature and 
techniques of that service by the most skil- 
ful media we can command ? 

When we come to means, we think not 
only of financial means but more importantly 
of means for doing the job, i.e., our equip- 
ment for family counseling. 

Whether services to economically inde- 
pendent families are given as a regular part 
of the agency’s work or in special counsel- 
ing centers, it is apparent that we cannot 
expect that portion of our service to be 
financed out of contributions or endowment 
for the general work of the agency. The 
contributing public would certainly raise 
questions if any significant part of the funds 
of the agency were utilized to aid people 
who were quite able to pay for the service 
rendered. It is the only sound principle that 
those able to pay should meet the cost of 
service given. The establishment of coun- 
seling centers would doubtless simplify the 
matter of fee charging. 

As to our equipment for the task, we face 
many questions. It seems clear that coun- 
seling services should be undertaken only by 


agencies that have reached a certain de- 
velopment of program and staff and which 
have already had considerable successful 
experience in this area of work. Have we, 
however, even in a selected group of agencies 
a sufficient number of social case workers 
with the training and experience and all- 
around equipment for such counseling? 
Will it not require of the worker a far 
greater knowledge of the sciences related to 
human behavior and a greater sureness of 
skill than our present case work demands? 
In the absence of the more concrete needs 
associated with low income or the lack of 
income, success in such counseling services 
would seem to depend much more directly 
than in our present programs upon the 
ability of workers to deal with the psycho- 
logical problems of the individual and his 
family and social adjustments. The relation 
between worker and client would be even 
more a voluntary one than at present, in- 
volving no such reliance as now frequently 
exists upon relief as the basis for initial 
contact and continuing relationship. 


HOW far will social case work be self- 
sufficient in conducting such consultation 
services? To what extent will it need to use 
the resources of other specialties? Will our 
service merely be the center of a group prac- 
tice that seeks to integrate medicine, psy- 
chiatry, social hygiene, education, legal and 
spiritual guidance, and other services by 
the use of consulting specialists in all these 
fields? Will such specialists be ready to 
recognize social case work as the central 
program in which they serve as consultants? 

Another interesting question is whether 
consultation services should operate only in 
the field of personal difficulties and relation- 
ships, completely divorced from environ- 
mental and external issues. Personally, I 
doubt that such a thing is possible. Man is 
a social animal; human adjustments are 
social adjustments. People and their physi- 
cal and social environment are too closely 
intertwined to isolate one factor in social 
treatment. The difference between our 


present case work and that in the wider field 
in these respects would be one of degree 
rather than of kind. Is not its ability to 
recognize and deal with the inter-relation- 
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ship of environmental and personal factors 
one of the reasons why social case work is 
peculiarly adapted to rendering counseling 
service ? 

Basic to all these questions is that of 
training. Does the present state of scien- 
tific knowledge and practical experience 
afford the basis for the necessary training? 
Are our schools of social work prepared to 
give such training? If not, how are the 
schools to be guided in developing the sort 
of curriculum needed? Will expérimenta- 
tion and actual practice be necessary first in 
order to point the way to the type of train- 
ing required ? 

In spite of all these difficult questions of 
practice, of personnel, and of training, it 
seems to me that there is a group of prac- 
titioners in social case work who have 
moved far enough into this area of service to 
give confidence in their ability to go further. 
The most practical way to make progress 
may be for one or more agencies so equipped 
to take a small and selected group of such 
workers who have the capacity both to learn 
from the sciences and from experience and 
to organize and to record what they learn, 
and set them at the pioneering task. Ex- 
perimentation of this kind should show the 
way for training and reveal how some of the 
practical problems may best be worked out. 

In developing programs of human serv- 
ice, it is clear that science and practice go 
hand in hand. One must contribute to the 
other. Social case work has drawn from 
many sciences. It has also made important 
contributions to the science of human be- 
havior. So it will doubtless be in the future. 
After we have taken advantage of all that 
the sciences have to offer, we must learn by 
doing. Recognizing that our present case 
work practice may fall short of the demands 
being made on it in these newer fields of 
service, I think it will come more fully to 
measure up to the task only by essaying it. 
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SOCIOLOGISTS have described ~ the 
family as a primary social group—primary 
in the sense that it is characterized by inti- 
mate, face-to-face association, primary in the 
larger sense that it is fundamental in form- 
ing the social nature and ideals of the indi- 
vidual. In Cooley’s words: “ The result of 
intimate association, psychologically, is a 
certain fusion of individualities in a common 
whole so that one’s self, for many purposes 
at least, is the common life and purpose of 
the group. It involves the sort of sympathy 
and mutual identification for which ‘ we’ 
is the natural expression. Where do we get 
our notions of love, freedom, justice, de- 
mocracy, and the like? Not from abstract 
philosophy but from the actual life of funda- 
mental forms of society, above all the family. 
The normal self is molded in primary groups 
to be a social self. One is never more human 
and as a rule never happier than when he is 
sacrificing his narrow and merely private 
interests to the higher call of the congenial 
group.” 

The agencies represented here are and 
have long been family societies. First and 
last, they have devoted themselves to ena- 
bling family life to find its best expression. 
Their efforts have been pointed directly 
toward what must be the central goal of all 
social progress—the development of the 
social type of personality which the family 
nurtures. We need no new direction—no 
other task. Rather is it for us to push fur- 
ther into new territory that path which leads 
from the almshouse and pauper relief to 
where we are now. To fortify us for the 
work that lies ahead, we have received from 
those who have gone before a rich heritage, 
a talent of great worth—social case work. 
We, of the present generation, did not bury 
that talent when it came to us. We put it 
to good use, and in use its value has been 
steadily enhanced. Can we now fail to find 
ways to invest that talent in the service of 
the whole community ? 
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The Continuing Concern of Family Agencies with Economic Need 


Frances Taussig 


HIS is a crucial time for the family 

agency. It is struggling to relate its 
past history and its depression experience 
to its immediate and future development. 
Frantic attempts at interpretation confess 
past failures to create a constituency clearly 
informed of and in accord with all that has 
happened since relief for the masses became 
the concern of federal, state, and municipal 
governments. We still hear the private so- 
cieties called “relief agencies.” Financial 
campaigns still play up the virtues of volun- 
tary provision for the economically disad- 
vantaged. Those who are outraged by the 
ravages of taxation still speak hopefully of 
the time when the public will get out of 
“this business of relief” and leave it where 
it belongs—in the hands of those who will 
give relief out of the goodness of their 
hearts. Meanwhile, the private family agen- 
cies look back at their past, and ahead— 
hopefully—to a future in which they will be 
free to make the greatest use of their experi- 
ence in helping people in trouble. 

There are critics of the private agencies 
who accuse them of having fiddled while 
Rome burned. During the depression they 
learned new tunes, say the critics, to which 
they are trying to make an unwilling world 
listen, and for which it is expected to pay. 
If they are no longer relief agencies, what 
have they to contribute to life as it is to be 
lived in these complex years? To whom 
will they have value? What is their signifi- 
cance? Who will support them? How 
closely is the new function they are conceiv- 
ing and developing for themselves based on 
the foundations of their past history? Is the 
field in which they will practice their case 
work skills one in which economic need is 
no longer a factor? Have they learned any- 
thing about the effect of dependency upon 
individuals and families, upon which they 
can build for new knowledge and skill, or 
is all that has been learned in the course of 
the development of the practice of case work 
inapplicable to this difficult field? What 
relation have they to the work of the public 
agencies whose continued existence is as- 
sumed by them? Into what shape will the 


events of the next few years mold the public 
agencies ? 


IN the relationship between public and pri- 
vate agencies in the early days, much energy 
went into defining and strengthening func- 
tional differences, and little into establishing 
relationships which would be profitable to 
both groups. The failure of the private 
agencies to face squarely for themselves the 
whole business of relief limited their possi- 
bilities of leadership in the treatment of eco- 
nomic need. When public relief was nig- 
gardly and corrupt, private relief standards 
did little to prevent wholesale breaking up of 
families and commitment of children to in- 
stitutions. When widows’ pensions swept the 
country, proclaiming the right of fatherless 
families to public support, private agencies 
stood aside and did little to relate themselves 
to this public activity—to which their own 
experience should have been so pertinent. 

As late as 1911, Frederic Almy, in a Con- 
ference paper, berated them for closing their 
eyes to the importance of relief and for 
neglecting to safeguard its adequacy. Two 
important family care organizations, he 
charged, had completely omitted from their 
annual reports any mention of the fact that 
they expended funds for relief or were con- 
cerned with its administration. 

Relief was “ hand-picked ” in those days. 
Mr. Almy himself called precollected relief 
“lazy relief,” because it established a dan- 
gerous security for worker, agency, and 
client. The widespread development of the 
community chest movement after the war 
was a strong factor for change in this situ- 
ation. Contributors to chests and federa- 
tions took refuge in their promised im- 
munity from responsibility and were less 
hospitable to appeals for individual pur- 
poses. Relief was budgeted in the allotment 
by the chest to the family agency, and eyes 
were trained on figures showing the rela- 
tionship between expenditures for relief and 
so-called administration, relief expendi- 
tures per family, and so-called “relief 
cases” in proportion to so-called “ service 
cases.” Relief standards were studied by 
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the growing group of home economists at- 
tached to the agencies as consultants, and 
the “minimum” family budget began to be 
influential in determining the standard of 
living of families receiving relief. Occa- 
sionally, through its fatal reasonableness, it 
was unfortunately utilized to determine 
wage standards as well. 

In spite of prosperous times, prior to 1929 
much of the case load of the agencies was 
dominated by economic problems. Unem- 
ployment, irregular employment, and low 
wages raised serious questions when they 
interfered with the ability of more and more 
families to support themselves. A direct re- 
lationship existed between agencies’ intake 
and case load and fluctuations in industrial 
employment. More and more wage earners 
suffered from “technological unemploy- 
ment,” to which the best of the constructive 
services of the agencies could contribute 
little in the way of solution. Although we 
were eager to call attention to the aspects of 
our job in which relief was not needed, 
much of our concern in and before 1929 was 
with people whose inability to support them- 
selves had little fundamental relation to 
their own inadequacies. 

When the depression piled up unem- 
ployment in a constantly increasing mass, 
the private family agencies met its load— 
which disturbed their freedom to de- 
velop their work qualitatively—in various 
ways and with various philosophies. Some 
turned themselves into emergency relief or- 
ganizations, relinquishing all responsibility 
except that for dealing with the need created 
by unemployment. Some jealously guarded 
the progress they had made in the direction 
of case work improvement by segregating 
the emergency load—until the tail wagged 
the dog. Elsewhere case work was de- 
stroyed by the acceptance of responsibility 
for administering enormous funds for un- 
employment relief, for in some cases there 
were public funds, raised or appropriated to 
meet the emergency, not to be placed in the 
hands of too easily corrupted public officials. 
Here and there neither the agencies nor the 
public officials recognized any relation be- 
tween the skill, competence, experience, and 
method of the private agency and the admin- 
istration of relief. Here commissaries, 
treating all alike, doled out dreary rations 
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to citizens in need who were beginning 
to number an appreciable proportion of the 
population. All differences of custom, tra- 
dition, and individual need were leveled 
down. Here and there the private agency 
with its case work hopes and aspirations was 
drafted into the service of the commissary, 
the only contribution it was enabled to make 
from its own experience consisting in in- 
vestigations to determine eligibility. 


EVENTUALLY all—even the die-hards 
who were fundamental disbelievers in pub- 
lic reliei—had to admit that this was a kind 
of depression different from the ones they 
had so often weathered, that all the devices 
of made-work and the multiplication of 
their customary services failed to produce a 
result in any way adequate to meet the 
growing catastrophe. Public relief received 
new and more stable auspices in federal and 
state administration and financing. 

In this constantly changing, enormously 
diversified public provision the private 
agencies took an early and important step 
toward the clarification of their relation to 
the depression load. Many of them insisted 
that the public agency supported by public 
funds carry responsibility for the relief of 
the involuntarily unemployed. Private char- 
ity, they said, cannot meet the burden of 
unemployment. In a community that does 
nothing to safeguard workers against ir- 
regular employment, the destructive effects 
of such a catastrophe can be appropriately 
and adequately met only by public funds. 
The public agency must be equipped for the 
best possible job—within its limitations of 
funds, personnel, and public policies—in 
establishing eligibility to public relief, and 
in the individualized provision for the ma- 
terial needs of the unemployed. Gradually, 
major responsibility for unemployment was 
transferred to the public agencies. 

As the weary depression years wore on, 
the inclusiveness of the public agencies’ job 
grew. Regulations governing the emergency 
relief organizations gradually came to admit 
to their services all categories of human 
need, not merely the troublés directly due to 
unemployment. Emergency campaigns for 
the work of private agencies were no longer 
popular—relief had to be paid for by taxa- 
tion—and it was difficult to explain the 
work which private agencies were hastening 
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to interpret. They found themselves forced 
to reduce from their depression volume to 
expenditures more comparable with those of 
pre-depression days. Less money for sal- 
aries and more for relief in these difficult 
times, or more for service? Help the public 
agency at the points where it was inade- 
quate? Pay rents, supplement food allow- 
ances, pay for the carfares, lunches, and 
haircuts which could be included in the pub- 
lic agency budget only with such difficulty? 
Or were there other services the public 
agency was not equipped to give, equally 
needed in the late depression years? 

How to reduce? Under any circum- 
stances large reductions in budget made 
necessary the liquidation of a large propor- 
tion of the case loads carried into the de- 
pression and taken on during that period. 
The “unemployment only” cases had al- 
ready been transferred—now it became a 
question of deciding upon a basis for a fur- 
ther large reduction which would at the 
same time be serviceable in clarifying the 
place of the private agency in the compli- 
cated scheme of things. 

Custodial cases, old cases, short-time 
cases, hopeless cases, simple cases, inoper- 
able cases—and just relief cases—fell to the 
lot of the inexperienced and harassed public 
agency workers. Sometimes the families 
understood and shared the conviction that 
the community to which they had, directly 
or indirectly, paid taxes all these years was 
the one to which their need should be pre- 
sented. Everybody else went—why not 
they? Sometimes they were confused by 
the sudden change from the free, generous 
informality of their private agency relation- 
ship to the new situation in which they were 
called upon to produce documents, experi- 
ence investigations, give evidence—all for a 
return that in no way satisfied their needs. 

First, there was an unloading. Then the 
philosophy began to appear—often ex post 
facto, and often with a negative form of ex- 
pression that left co-operating agencies as 
well as clients bewildered. Other agencies 
had been accustomed to asking the private 
family agency to do anything they could not 
do (especially when it involved the use of a 
pocketbook). Now they were confronted 
with long lists beginning with “ we will not 
accept.” It was difficult to explain posi- 


tively the process of selectiveness when 
selection was conditioned by expediency and 
budget limitations as well as philosophy, 
However, after the public agency had taken 
over the residual load, more progress was 
made in the direction of functional clarity, 

First came widespread agreement that it 
was not within the power or the competence 
of private agencies to assume responsibility 
for the relief need of this time, or to supple- 
ment the inadequacy of public relief to any 
degree. Next, it is agreed that the damage 
done by the depression experience has cre- 
ated a greater need than ever existed before 
for the help case work can give to people 
whose capacity for satisfactory living with 
success is challenged by the difficulty of their 
situations. To a smaller extent, agreement 
is expressed on the subject of the supple- 
mentation of the individual inadequacies of 
public relief provision. In their early days 
the public agencies sought the help of pri- 
vate agencies in a variety of ways. Those 
were the days of grocery orders and no rent; 
when evictions ran high and the ability of 
families to occupy a home often depended on 
the payment of rent by a private agency; 
when there were no carfares, lunches, spe- 
cial diets, and when the clothing of the pre- 
depression era was expected to last forever. 
Impassioned pleas came to the private agen- 
cies from the workers in the public agencies 
and from families to provide all these items, 
and weakening and generosity in one situa- 
tion brought woe through the impact of all 
the other cases, equally distressing and im- 
portant. Now, with experience to strengthen 
determination, it is agreed that any general 
private supplementation of inadequate bud- 
get provision in the public agency is futile; 
that, carried to its logical conclusion, it 
would exhaust private agency funds and 
accomplish nothing. 

One evidence of growth in our field is 
seen in the fact that this thinking does not 
actually close the door to all supplementa- 
tion of service and relief. In the early days 
of mothers’ pensions, we observed frequent 
instances of refusal in principle to supple- 
ment public provision—accompanied, how- 
ever, by a virtuous drawing away of skirts 
from the possibility of contamination through 
any form of relationship with this poor rela- 
tive. Now, however, we have presented in 
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the reports of the family agencies an inter- 
esting account of the way in which their sup- 
plementation of services is in some cases 
made effective by relief from their own 
funds. 

Many examples are cited showing the 
nature of that supplementation, based upon 
the need for time and skill not yet possessed 
by the public agency worker and upon the 
inability of the public budget to provide 
funds for anything except basic needs of 
families. Private agencies have concerned 
themselves, for example, with vocational re- 
education of the children of families living 
upon public relief, who have left school in- 
adequately equipped for industry now or 
after its hoped-for revival; they have a new 
interest in the adults who, in a long period 
of inactivity, have lost confidence in their 
ability as workers and will not be able again 
to find their places as wage earners without 
an opportunity to acquire new skills, or to 
polish up old ones, or just to learn again, 
through some sheltered opportunity, what it 
means to work. Again there are those 
stuck, as they say, in the relief muddle; 
those whose lowered initiative and imagina- 
tion leave them powerless to move forward 
to independence without material aids and 
help in discovering their own resources. 
There are families whose capacity for pull- 
ing themselves out of the atmosphere of con- 
flict and recrimination and despair can be 
helped by understanding, patient work, but 
who are so lowered in their physical equip- 
ment for family life that even first steps de- 
pend on a more favorable material environ- 
ment. In any number of other ways pri- 
vate agency relief funds make supplementary 
services effective. 

Some agencies are devoting all their ener- 
gies to a service program, pure and—I was 
about to say—simple. Their services are 
available to clients applying directly to them, 
and to the public agencies, schools, clinics— 
all who, in the course of carrying out their 
own programs, find a need for these indi- 
vidualized services, outside their own com- 
petence. Other agencies announce their 
availability in the treatment only of complex 
problems of personality, securely confident 
in their ability in this difficult area. One 
marvels at the security with which they, in 
a learning situation, reject the simple prob- 
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lems of which we still have so little under- 
standing. Others are willing to accept re- 
sponsibility for treating all kinds of case 
work situations, and find themselves able to 
relieve specialized needs, but none that 
relates to economic dependency as such. 
Others, more flexible in the matter of relief, 
will supplement incomes derived from the 
work of members of the family, or from 
other relief sources, but will take on no re- 
sponsibility for service to families who have 
no income and require complete support. 

Still others are doubtful of the possibility 
of convincing a constituency that their past 
experience in helping families forms the root 
of a future program. They seek wildly for 
other convincing bits of function, borrowed 
from this or that social work field for which 
support has been lacking. 


IF we try to examine the relation of all this 
functional fumbling to the future develop- 
ment of the private family agency we shall 
have to face some practical considerations. 
Economic insecurity and all the psychologi- 
cal and emotional problems that are derived 
from it will continue to harass our genera- 
tion and, unless a very different state of 
things is created, the generations after ours. 
Public relief, plus whatever we achieve in 
the way of public compensation for economic 
insecurity in its various forms, will be 
needed by many, to make life possible under 
difficult circumstances. 

Public relief, subject to all the vicissi- 
tudes of any public program, will, from 
time to time, be subject to corruption. Its 
standards will fluctuate and it will have little 
flexibility, owing to its public auspices. Its 
ability to experiment, to study its experience 
and profit by such study, will be limited. Its 
personnel will be limited by the extent of its 
own freedom to train workers, by the incre- 
ment of trained staff it receives from other 
sources, and by all the assets and liabilities of 
the Civil Service. But with all these limita- 
tions its way of working will influence the 
lives of a large proportion of our population 
until the time comes, if it, does, when our 
economic life is fundamentally re-organized. 

Under such circumstances, what about 
the freedom of the agency to which private 
voluntary support has given the opportunity 
to work in the field of family social work? 
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Has it freedom to go in another direction? 
Undoubtedly its developing knowledge and 
skill are increasingly applicable to the prob- 
lems of persons who have not been depend- 
ent and are in no danger of becoming de- 
pendent. But it is not only toward the 
objective of the effective treatment of the 
personality problems of the economically 
secure that past, present, and future support 
will have been given to family agencies. 
This support must be used to enable trained 
workers to learn, under conditions which 
guarantee freedom to learn, as deeply as 
possible what can be known about the treat- 
ment of human personality for freest use of 
the opportunities given by life. This knowl- 
edge must be available where it is most 
needed. 

Is it not the responsibility of the agencies 
in the case work field, the national organiza- 
tions, the schools, to develop knowledge, 
promote teaching, increase personnel for the 
direct application of what has been learned, 
so that in the whole field in which these 
human problems are treated there shall be 
available increasing capacity and skill? 

The exact lines of demarcation in the 
public-private relationship are not fixed. 
Instead of the wall that was built and 
strengthened between the public and private 
agencies of the old days, with iron-clad pro- 


nouncements as to the places at which the 
wall might be crossed and the nature of the 
fields on either side, we now find increas- 
ingly a general functional understanding 
which is given meaning by frequent inter- 
pretation of experience. Both agencies, 
where such a relationship is maintained, 
move forward within their own concept of 
function, and are enabled to influence one 
another, each at its own particular level of 
operation. 

Undoubtedly the private agency’s freedom 
to exercise influence in this relationship is 
conditioned by its own standards and the 
extent to which it maintains its ability to 
grow. To what extent has it already made 
the contribution which it should have de- 
rived from its past experience? Is it 
through with economic need? Into what 
areas will its growth be directed? It can- 
not, like the agencies of old, turn its back 
upon relief and all the difficult problems 
associated with its administration, and say 
to the inexperienced young agency, “ We 
never did like it—you do it now!” We 
must make available all that has been car- 
ried over, from our long, free experience, of 
our knowledge of the meaning and effects of 
dependency upon individual and family life. 
We must continue to learn in this area, 
being so free. 


New Emphases in Family Social Work 


Florence T. Waite 


PERSON who occupies only one small 
spot in these United States and is 
possessed of no all-seeing eye finds it hard 
to determine when a particular kind of 
activity or development is happening suffi- 
ciently often to give it the dignity of an 
emphasis. It is easier to determine what 
our actuating ideas are than it is to define 
characteristic and dominant modes of ex- 
pression. An activity which may be new in 
one organization may be an old story in 
another, and we see one agency taking on a 
type of activity that another agency may at 
the same moment be relinquishing. We see, 
too, things that appear to be new but which, 
upon closer examination, resolve themselves 
into something familiar and accustomed. 
Perhaps the last three years have been 


for the family agencies the most self-con- 
scious and introspective period they have 
ever known. Before the depression, if any 
agency had a confidence in its divine call- 
ing, the family agency did, and no agency, 
we felt, could point to a more distinguished 
service record. In particular, those agencies 
which had been largely involved in the ad- 
ministration of unemployment relief and 
parted with it suddenly had a sense of defla- 
tion added to their feeling of uncertainty. 
We all seemed to be very much in need of 
vocational guidance, and we certainly needed 
“ supportive treatment ’’ as much as did our 
clients. We were faced by a dilemma that 
had more horns than any dilemma is en- 
titled to. With the taking over of the bulk 
of maintenance relief by public agencies, we 
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were left suddenly free for new adventures. 
An unparalleled opportunity and an un- 
paralleled need lay before our eyes. Here 
seemed to be the chance to embody in prac- 
tice that democratic conception of social case 
work as a service that should not be bounded 
by the limits of financial need. We saw 
visions of new worlds to conquer. To some, 
the field of family relationships looked like 
the logical place for the family agency to be 
concentrating ; but many of us were uncom- 
fortably aware that our skills were inade- 
quate to any very brilliant and technical per- 
formance in that direction. Yet somehow 
everybody expected an immediate compe- 
tence of us—or perhaps that was just a re- 
flection of our own feeling. 

At the same time, private agency budgets 
were diminishing until they ran all the way 
from zero to sums whose diminution did not 
in itself necessitate drastic change. We were 
suddenly faced by the necessity of consoli- 
dating our position and of quickly redefin- 
ing function and telling the public what it 
might expect of us. There did not seem to 
-be time for the slow process of change and 
evolution that we think of as essential to 
sound progress. To this situation we have 
reacted in ways that might be expected at 
such a time. In defining our position per- 
haps some of us have over-defined it and 
advertised wares that we have in stock only 
in limited quantities. Perhaps because of 
an interim period when, so to speak, busi- 
ness was slow, we have embarked on enter- 
prises that are neither in the line of duty nor 
the line of progress for a family agency. 
Perhaps we have in some instances thought 
too much in terms of ultimate goals rather 
than of immediately practical and useful 
activity which takes us in the direction of 
the goal. Perhaps sometimes we have not 
thought sufficiently about what our com- 
munity actually needs from us but have de- 
fined the job in terms of what we thought it 
would be interesting to do. 


LAST December, as you know, the Family 
Welfare Association of America addressed 
to member agencies a series of questions, 
one of which inquired what the agencies 
were doing or planning to do in the de- 
velopment of new or more clearly defined 
channels of service to the community. 
Fifty-four of the 93 responding agencies 
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listed new developments in their program, 
and three pages are needed in the Associ- 
ation’s detailed report to list the activities 
and developments named by the agencies. 

This list presents a fascinating picture of 
enthusiasm and enterprise but the diversifi- 
cation is so great that one is led into specu- 
lation as to how some of these activities re- 
late themselves to the central purpose of the 
agency. As we run our eye down this list 
of developments we find services as varied 
in nature as these: an investigation service 
for the juvenile court on mothers’ pension 
cases, a speech correction clinic, a workshop 
in which clients make furniture for their 
own use and for sale, cooking classes, client 
groups for the discussion of parent-child re- 
lationships, and the sponsorship of com- 
munity projects such as a community house: 
and a day nursery. Wrenched from their 
setting in agency and community they do 
not, of course, lend themselves to evaluation. 

We certainly would not wish that family 
agencies should stand like schoolboys with 
their toes on a line of standardized activity. 
What a given agency elects to do will always 
be modified by size of community, the vary- 
ing social needs of different kinds of com- 
munities, the social work machinery, and the 
extent of its diversification and specializa- 
tion, the financial resources of the com- 
munity available for social work, the social 
development of the particular area in which 
the agency is located, the consciousness of 
the community of its social needs, and the 
areas of need to which it has become sensi- 
tive. Any agency that is too disregardful of 
these factors is likely to have neither a long 
nor a useful life. We do not expect that the 
preoccupations of the New York family 
agency will be those of, say, Medicine Hat, 
but we do consider, do we not, that the cen- 
tral activity in any family agency is a 
strong, growing, deepening case work prac- 
tice? This is the point from which develop- 
ment starts and to which it keeps referring 
back. Without this, the things on the periph- 
ery lack structural unity and significance. 

So perhaps we might ask ourselves, each 
with respect to his own agency, how well 
placed our present efforts are and how 
closely related to the central task of the 
agency; and how much arises from a felt 
need for quick adaptation and for something 














to take the place immediately of an area 
that has been relinquished ? 


Just among friends, how ready are we 
really to go “ off relief’ as suddenly and as 
completely as we seem to have done in some 
places? Has it put us in the position of 
offering things we are not yet ready to offer 
to a community that is not yet ready to re- 
ceive them at our hands? Do we find our- 
selves being tempted to take on pieces of 
service, just because they don’t cost much 
in terms of relief? Are any agencies finding 
their case loads skewed and their case work 
service pulled all out of shape by the tasks 
they are assuming? We may find some 
parallel in our own past if we remember the 
time when we were doing a great deal of 
investigation for other agencies. It was ex- 
tremely useful in its beginnings—very often 
it paved the way for the establishment of a 
service within the agency we were assist- 
ing—but when quite a little of that pioneer- 
ing had been done we realized that develop- 
ment of a strong case work service of our 
own was perhaps the most important offer- 
ing we could make to our community. 

In spite of our manful efforts at interpre- 
tation, we may be finding that referrals of 
non-relief clients come more slowly than we 
had hoped. If any of us have been disap- 
pointed because we are not receiving more 
applications for service, perhaps we shall do 
well to remind ourselves that the oppor- 
tunity for counseling may have developed 
around another activity in which the person 
in trouble has had a chance to develop some 
confidence and some relationship with the 
person whose counsel he has sought. Thus 
the minister, the doctor, the nurse, the 
teacher have long been turned to for advice 
by people in various kinds of difficulties. 
Our opportunity for counseling has been de- 
veloped around the relief service. This has 
been the service on which the client could 
test us out, find out whether we could be 
trusted, gage our sympathy and understand- 
ing, before committing himself further. 
Needless to say, we feel that the relief client 
needs and should receive a service as highly 
skilled as the non-relief client but we need 
to think about what we have in the way of 
understanding, skills, and readily recognized 
and understood services that will bring non- 
relief clients to us in the first place and help 
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to see them and us through that period when 
each is taking the other’s measure, 

We do a good deal of talking about all the 
people in need of case work service. There 
are many such people but going to a profes- 
sional consultant for help on personal and 
family problems is a long way from being 
the accepted and matter-of-course thing that 
going to a doctor or lawyer is. When we 
consider how long it takes a social worker 
to come to the conclusion that she needs the 
services of an analyst and how much longer 
it takes for her actually to get to his office, 
we may conclude that it will be some time 
before the rank and file of people will, of 
their own volition—except when the stress 
becomes unbearable—seek help for them- 
themselves from a family agency which 
offers them no other reason for coming. It 
may then in many instances be a little late 
for preventive services. 

Apparently most agencies are pretty well 
agreed that they should have funds for inci- 
dental or supplementary relief but we find 
much less unanimity of opinion as to 
whether they should retain a measure of 
maintenance relief. Might it not be the case 
that, if the private agency is going to admin- 
ister relief at all, it may need the balance and 
perspective offered by the presence of a 
group of maintenance cases within the case 
load? And what about that group of fami- 
lies where the administration of relief is so 
intimately interwoven with the whole case 
work process that the two cannot be sepa- 
rated without mutilation of the service? 
And what if these are families where the 
service called for seems to fall logically with 
the private agency? Do these various con- 
siderations indicate the necessity of moving 
with caution and deliberation in dispensing 
with relief funds? 

In thinking about new services we might 
ask whether the basic services are changing, 
whether any of the services we have been 
accustomed to give are being thrown over- 
board, whether the base of services is being 
considerably narrowed down, whether it is 
becoming more technical, more highly spe- 
cialized. The study of intake and services 
in eight family agencies published in the 
Smith College Studies in Social Work’ 

*“ Current Practices in Intake and Service in 


Family Welfare Organizations,” by Helen L. 
Witmer and Students, December, 1935. 
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offered the general conclusion that these 
agencies were being sought for much the 
same kind of service as formerly and that 
the assistance the agencies gave touched 
much the same problem areas. It seemed to 
embrace a range of practice and to be meet- 
ing a range of needs. The fairly rapid turn- 
over would indicate that a_ substantial 
amount of service was being rendered of a 
sort that did not call for long and extended 
treatment. There was evidence that much 
of the service was directed toward what is 
termed in the report “ release of tension and 
friendly support” which, we may assume, 
enabled many clients to make better use of 
their own resources and of environmental 
resources. There was very little direct 
treatment in its restricted and technical 
sense. This study, however, was of intake 
during the months of September, October, 
and November, 1934. That was a year and 
a half ago and some, perhaps most, of the 
agencies studied were in a transition period 
of rapid internal change. Possibly if a 
study were to be directed toward the present 
intake and services of these same agencies 
essential changes might be found. 

But how comprehensive or how restricted 
a range of service do we think is desirable 
or are we aiming toward? One agency, 
which has added as consultants a psychia- 
trist, an analyst, and a psychologist, speaks 
of itself as taking on the form of a family 
clinic. One would judge that this agency 
does not contemplate restricting its practice 
to problems of family relationship or per- 
sonal maladjustment calling for highly tech- 
nical skill; but supposing that it did—would 
there still not be a community need for a 
more generalized case work service? 

There seems to be considerable evidence 
in the current literature that agencies feel 
that they wish to retain a broad and flexible 
practice applicable to the various combina- 
tions and permutations of internal and ex- 
ternal factors that contribute to family 
breakdown. This would appear to be in the 
tradition of family social work and perhaps 
some instinct tells us that it is safer for us 
and helps us to keep balance and perspective 
in everything we do, and to remember that 
life is made up of a number of small things. 

We see, then, in addition to the increased 
amount of treatment directed toward prob- 
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lems of family relationship or personal mal- 
adjustment, such practical service as: help 
with budgeting and household manage- 
ment—many agencies have a home econo- 
mist; committees of business men or indi- 
vidual board members giving advice on real 
estate problems ; an insurance specialist ; aid 
in retaining small business ventures. These 
are just random examples of the kind of 
everyday services that we still are offering 
to clients who need them and want them. 

What seems to be different is that serv- 
ices of this kind are not so much ends in 
themselves as they used to be. We can 
many of us remember when home economics 
material was ladled out in a rather indis- 
criminate fashion. Now, in some places at 
any rate, we see the home economist hlend- 
ing her technical skill with an equally tech- 
nical knowledge of the complexity of human 
desires and motivations. Agencies which 
have traveled more of the distance over that 
long, slow road that leads to some real 
assimilation of psychoanalytic findings in 
their relation to case work, are beginning to 
find new pleasure in a varied case work 
practice. As we come to understand better 
the fundamental principles of practice, it 
seems reasonable to suppose that an increas- 
ingly richer pattern of case work will de- 
velop—a pattern in which, perhaps, will be 
found some of the older skills and pro- 
cedures blended into new designs. 

Isn’t it true of our practice in many direc- 
tions that we are scrutinizing old services 
and adjusting them more precisely to present 
needs and to individual case treatment? 
Thus one agency which has conducted a 
summer camp is planning to use the camp 
for problem girls, especially for over-sensi- 
tive children who need an opportunity for 
free participation in group activities under 
skilled and understanding leadership. This 
involves adding a director who has had ex- 
perience in a private camp maintained under 
psychiatric auspices, and the release of one 
of the agency workers with experience in 
group work to join the staff counselors. 
The period of stay at the camp is to be re- 
lated to the need of the particular child, and 
it is thought that for some children this type 
of experience may be more significant than 
an individualized case work procedure. 

Increasingly during the last three years 
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the term “ family consultation service” ap- 
pears in our vocabularies, in our statements 
of function, in the literature we are distribut- 
ing to clients and the general public. It 
seems to have been inspired by the mar- 
riage and family consultation bureaus estab- 
lished under educational, social hygiene, or 
other auspices. What do we mean by 
“family consultation service”? Is it our 
old friend case work dressed up in new 
clothes? For most of us the word “ consul- 
tation” carries at least two implications. 
One is the implication of freedom on the 
part of the client to terminate the service at 
any point; the other is the implication of 
expertness. As it is used in the literature it 
seems sometimes to comprehend the whole 
range of case work services in the agency 
and again it is spoken of in a way that im- 
plies that it is a special service differing 
from case work in its essential quality. Do 
any agencies really make this distinction, or 
is it simply made in statements intended for 
the public to give definite assurance to po- 
tential clients that their problem will not be 
taken out of their hands? 


WE see frequent references to a service 
referred to as “ consultative.” Consultative 
and co-operative relationships of course are 
not new—indeed these relationships consti- 
tute one of the proud pages in family agency 
history. If ever we grow faint-hearted in 
these endeavors, we may gain new inspira- 
tion by going over the record of our earlier 
years when co-operation was an article of 
faith and a galvanizing force. What is 
essentially new in connection with these re- 
lationships is that we have identified, brought 
up into the light of day, and are assigning 
some importance to a service that we have 
always, in some measure, given. Some 
agencies have given definite recognition in 
constitution or printed statements of a serv- 
ice to be rendered in counseling persons 
“who are concerned over their relationship 
with other families or individuals who are 
in trouble.” 

The picture of so-called consultative rela- 
tionships is confused, often blending in vary- 
ing degrees consultative, co-operative, and 
interpretative elements. It is a sort of twi- 
light zone in which I imagine many of us 
are spending more time than we used to— 
time that we find it very hard to account for 
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on the monthly report. Of a purely consul- 
tative service, divorced from effort to open 
up new channels for referrals, is there really 
very much? It would be interesting to 
know because it might be indicative of the 
extent to which and the area in which we 
are regarded as being expert. Here and 
there one runs across some interesting 
examples of consultative service: 

Upon the invitation of a group work agency a 
worker from a family society spent week-ends last 
summer at a camp for girls from well-to-do homes 
to advise with the counselors on the problems they 
encountered with individual girls. This service 
was paid for by the group work agency. 

One agency is giving a weekly conference on 
difficult student problems to a member of a uni- 
versity personnel department. 

In another agency a worker has over a period of 
time advised a group of women from various 
churches, in their efforts to care for families in 
their congregations. 

With growing professional skill and 
growing recognition of that skill, it would 
seem that we might be called upon more and 
more for services of this kind. Neverthe- 
less we recognize that this would be a sub- 
sidiary service, deriving its validity from an 
expertness which is only to be had by a 
strong body of professional practice. We 
seem to see something of a_back-to-the- 
church movement on the part of the family 
agency, with alliances of various kinds being 
worked out. 

In one agency one worker is given responsibility 
for developing a consultative and co-operative rela- 
tionship with ministers and churches through the 
federation of churches, as a result of a desire on 
the part of the Protestant clergy for closer identi- 
fication with a social agency. The agency worker 
receives her appointment through a committee of 
the federation of churches. Furthermore, this 
agency is represented in the division on church and 
social work of the council of social agencies. In 
another agency a worker spends an afternoon a 
week at the church, or on cases referred by the 
church, and the agency is also developing relations 
with a church case committee. 

Perhaps family agencies are doing more 
thinking, too, about the meaning and signifi- 
cance of religion to the client. At any rate, 
we observe that an agency which is reor- 
ganizing itself after a period of submergence 
in the public field is including in its plans 
for staff a religious case work consultant. 
We shall be interested to see how this con- 
sultant will be used. 

Case work service is being made available 
in some instances to institutions that lack 
facilities for it. Two cities are mentioned as 
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providing such service for the unmarried 
mothers in Florence Crittenton Homes and 
for one of these it serves as a point of de- 
parture for stressing service to unmarried 
mothers in the entire community. Thus it 
is seen to have a definite educational and 
demonstration value. 

Some agencies at least are trying quite 
systematically to push out the service bound- 
aries beyond the relationships that are being 
established with our traditional allies. Thus 
in one city the agency has co-operated with 
a medical and with an engineers’ group in 
plans for members in need of financial help. 
Women’s clubs, service clubs, civic associ- 
ations, insurance companies, and fraternal 
organizations are cited as other examples of 
what we hope is a process of “ peaceful 
penetration.” 

With the public agencies we seem to have 
every possible kind of a working relation- 
ship, ranging from a situation where each 
agency provides its own relief and service 
to one where much of the case load of the 
private agency derives its support from pub- 
lic funds. In some cities the public relief 
agency appears to be regarded as a resource 
by the private agency but collaboration on 
individual cases is not necessarily present, 
though it may be. In other cities the “ over- 
lapping,” if we choose to call it that, is 
limited to a carefully selected group of cases, 
with joint discussion and planning at inter- 
vals. Without raising here the obvious ques- 
tions of policy, we are wondering what agen- 
cies are learning about and from co-opera- 
tive cases. For example, what kinds of situ- 
ations best lend themselves to co-operative 
activity, not alone in the interest of keeping 
agency function clear but also in terms of 
profitable separation of the case work of the 
relief administration and the special service 
that the private agency might have to offer. 
In connection with intake activities we get 
glimpses here and there of a creative kind of 
thinking together in terms of the individual 
client’s needs, and how and by whom they 
can best be met—far removed from our 
earlier efforts to set up categories and rules 
and regulations to live by. 

That most hateful of all the categories, the 
division into the hopeful and the hopeless, is 
in some places at least having the sharp 
edges worn off by a greater willingness on 
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the part of the private agency to explore 
situations to see what they may hold and 
whether we can find our way into them. 
Perhaps in agency relationships generally 
our thinking is becoming more fluid. In one 
city a little group of workers from different 
agencies is carrying on a series of discus- 
sions to see what common ground they have 
in their case work thinking, what may enter 
into differences in philosophy and approach, 
what limitations and differences agency 
function necessitates. This is the kind of 
joint thinking that turns co-operation from 
a routine duty into an adventure. 
Vocational guidance or related activity 
continues to play an important part in the 
programs of some agencies. One agency, 
surveying its case load a year ago, found 
that it had 995 people under care who were 
unemployed and in need of vocational ad- 
justment. The agency’s Vocational Com- 
mittee studied the situation with respect to 
the 90 clients then engaged in made-work, 
and found that, as it was being conducted, 
it made little constructive contribution to 
case work ends. The Committee discussed 
what groups made-work might have value 
for and changed the whole emphasis of the 
program. By adding to the variety of made- 
work opportunities, the agency has been 
able to make it the vehicle for training and 
re-training individual clients who are then 
helped to find placement in real jobs. An- 
other feature of the project has been the 
finding of real jobs by a staff representative 
placed at the state employment bureau. 
During the year of the project’s duration, 
jobs of one month’s duration or longer were 
found for 310 clients, while 157 were given 
opportunities for training or re-training. 
Another metropolitan agency has for some 
time had two representatives with the state 
employment bureau, while a western agency 
has just added to its staff a consultant who 
will keep the staff in touch with industrial 
and employment trends, build up relation- 
ships with employers, advise with clients as 
to employment possibilities and the ways in 
which they can more successfully compete 
for jobs. Broadly speaking, the emphasis is 
on placement rather than on vocational guid- 
ance in its strict sense, but not on placement 
in a given position. A_ significant by- 
product might be the opportunity such a 








worker would have to interpret the agency’s 
whole service program to employers. Not 
alone such developments as those described 
above but the frequent appearance of them 
in the programs of other than family agen- 
cies indicates, among other things, the need 
of directing effort toward improvement of 
public employment facilities. 

We have cited one or two illustrations 
which show what valuable uses can be made 
of studies of our working practice in respect 
to different aspects of the job. There is an 
enthusiasm for study these days and some 
interesting things are being done in staff 
committees and in joint board and _ staff 
committees. But ought we not to be dig- 
ging into the stuff of the job much more 
than we are and may that not be regarded as 
one of the essential, if not obligatory, func- 
tions of the private agency? There are few 
people who have the technical knowledge, 
the ripe experience, and the balance of ana- 
lytic and synthetic powers requisite to the 
kind of research in case work that we should 
like to see, but there are plenty of things for 
lesser minds to tackle. 


Is group work case work? Some agencies 
are trying to find out. A Canadian member 
agency two years ago launched a varied pro- 
gram of group activities and now has some 
forty groups in operation, including nine 
child study groups led by staff members 
trained or receiving training in a local 
school of child study. This program ap- 
pears to be predicated rather more on the 
general values of group activity than on its 
specific integration with case work. 

In a recent number of THE FamiIty an 
agency tells of its experience with a parents’ 
group under skilled leadership.2 Another 
agency has had this year four different 
mothers’ groups and has been interested in 
studying the relationship of the leader to the 
group. In one group all the members were 
the leader’s own clients; in another none of 
them were. The agency regards this ac- 
tivity as highly experimental. 

The most deliberately planned and evalu- 
ated experiment of which I know is pub- 
lished in the March, 1936, number of the 


*“ An Experiment in Case Work with a Group 
of Parents,” by A. Jeannette Smith and Caroline 
Denton, December, 1935, p. 242. 
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Smith College Studies in Social Work, 
‘“ Group Counselling as a Supplement to In- 
dividual Consultation in a Family Agency,” 
In initiating this experiment the agency had 
in mind the possibility of learning how to 
make available to wider groups the family 
agency’s understanding of human relation- 
ships without sacrificing the “ conviction 
that people can learn only as the material 
they are given can be integrated with their 
own experiences and individual needs.” In 
its experiment the agency was _ seeking 
answers to these questions: “ What needs 
does the discussion group meet? What 
effect does participation in such a group 
have upon the case work relationship? Does 
group work facilitate case work or can it be 
a substitute for it?” 

The project was based upon the experience of 
the Parents’ Council of Philadelphia, a parent- 
education organization, in its counseling groups, 
wherein formal lectures, questions and answers are 
replaced by discussion growing out of the indi- 
vidual members’ expressed problems. Preliminary 
to formation of the groups, the former director of 
the Study Group Department of the Parents’ 
Council spent a month in the family agency con- 
ducting a training seminar for the seven staff 
members who were to become group counselors. 
Ten groups were initiated in October, 1934, each 
group holding eight weekly meetings, followed by 
a second series, in which some of the women who 
had attended the first series participated. There 
were some non-clients also. Time permits us to 
state only the general conclusion of the author of 
the study that “in general, the discussion groups 
were seen to have value as a case work measure, 
sometimes in supplementing the case workers’ 
knowledge of their clients, sometimes in increasing 
the usefulness to the client of the case work 
relationship.” 


This is a courageous piece of experimen- 
tation since it runs against the grain of our 
accustomed thinking about case work and 
agency function. Of course it bristles with 
questions of all sorts—intricate case work 
questions, intricate questions of function. 
It arouses speculation, too, because we see 
some group work agencies reaching out for 
a more individualized service. A last year’s 
conference paper mentioned one group work 
agency as having four trained interviewers, 
an educational guidance person, a vocational 
guidance person, and a psychiatric social 
worker. 

Here and there we see a coalition of a 
children’s agency and a family agency. One 
such development rests its case on the belief 
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that case work should be so organized as to 
avoid the necessity of a break in the con- 
tinuity of relationship between client and 
case worker. It recognizes the fact that all 
specialized agencies must necessarily go 
through an exploratory period in dealing 
with a new request for service and therefore 
they must provide the client with a general 
case work service in those cases where the 
real need of the client is not for the special 
service of the agency. . 

Questions come from another angle in 
such studies as one recently completed in a 
middle western city. This study gives a 
comprehensive descriptive and _ statistical 
picture of an area where 10 per cent of the 
boys in the 10-19 year age range are offi- 
cially delinquent, where 20 per cent of the 
families with boys of this age have members 
who are juvenile court cases, and where 90 
per cent of the families are registered with 
the social service exchange. In this area, 
populated largely by a hard-bitten group of 
foreign parentage, the scattered efforts of 
various agencies have made little real im- 
pression. It is the sort of section from 
which the private agency tends to withdraw 
its service in favor of service to other areas 
where the odds seem -not so great, and per- 
haps to retreat behind that comfortable con- 
cept of the “client who wants our help.” 
The private agency is being asked to sur- 
render some of its autonomy in a coalition 
of forces that envisages the area as the client. 

Do all these things on the horizon indicate 
a tendency to close the ranks in social work? 
If so, perhaps some family agencies will find 
themselves in for a type of readjustment 
they had not contemplated. 
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AND now let us take the discussion back 
for a moment to the little offices where 
something is happening between a case 
worker and a client for, unless something 
significant is happening there, the rest is of 
doubtful value. Something significant is 
happening there, particularly in those spots 
where workers are having more opportunity 
to learn how to work with the obscure forces 
of human personality, rather than blindly 
struggling against them. 

One recognizes a new orientation coming 
from a greater understanding of the funda- 
mental structure underlying the emotional 
life, coupled with more sensitive appreciation 
of individual needs. Delicate technical skills 


’ are being evolved to meet more precisely and 


effectively problems arising from the emo- 
tional life of the client. This increased 
understanding is illuminating the case 
worker’s whole range of practice; it is not 
something reserved for a few cases labeled 
“ intensive.” 

Case work development from agency to 
agency is uneven, of course, as one might 
expect. Even in those agencies that have 
been most fortunately situated, the kind of 
development we have just been outlining has 
been of slow growth. It cannot be simply 
willed into existence nor created out of 
whole cloth. 

It would seem that the important thing is 
not that we should all be at the same place 
at the same time but that we should all be 
moving in the same direction and that the 
case work development in each agency 
should be an orderly and consistent one. If 
we establish deeper channels we may not 
need to worry so much about new ones. 


Who Is to Do the Job? 


Discussion of Personnel—Training and Equipment 
Leah Feder 


UNDAMENTALLY the question of 

selection and training of personnel de- 
mands a clear-cut formulation of what a 
family social worker needs to be and do. 
Family agencies have frequently expressed 
dissatisfaction with the content of school 
courses in relation to their own particular 
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needs. Professional schools, on the other 
hand, in their effort to give students what 
seems necessary in making their adjustment 
to a job as easy as possible, find such vary- 
ing standards and emphases in different 
agencies and localities that it seems prac- 
tically impossible to prepare the student for 
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everything he is likely to meet. What are 
the minima for which schools of social work 
can be held responsible? The first move in 
the solution of the dilemma lies with the 
family agencies, both public and private, to 
define for the field as a whole the scope and 
function of their work. When they have at 
least tentatively come to some common 
agreement on this score, they may present 
to the schools of social work what they con- 
sider essential for a professionally qualified 
person in this field. 

Recently the F.W.A.A. Committee on 
Personnel * ventured to set down its think- 
ing on the relationship between function and 
personnel. This led naturally into a discus- 
sion of the direct relationship between func- 
tion and case work, since, after all, the func- 
tion of the family agency defines the area in 
which case work activities are practiced. In 
terms of equipment of personnel the family 
field would include: 


I. Case Work Practice 

A. Straight economic or opportunity case 
work carried on in situations in which no 
complications arise: It consists chiefly of 
relief planning and use of community re- 
sources and, while it implies a_ certain 
amount of knowledge and skill, might con- 
ceivably be undertaken by a well super- 
vised person who may not be thoroughly 
equipped as a case worker. 

Last summer the Rocky Mountain Round 
Table came to somewhat different conclu- 
sions. Separating the areas of work just 
described into the socio-economic and the 
environmental, the needed background was 
thought to include an understanding of and 
ability to recognize the opportunity for 
work in the deeper areas, the difference 
lying in the emphasis placed on the actual 
use of this equipment. Specifically not only 
were history of public welfare administra- 
tion, relief philosophy, and the economic 
aspects of family life to be included in pro- 
fessional preparation, but also medical 
knowledge, basic knowledge of the motiva- 
tions of behavior and of mental disorders, 
understanding of the community and ability 
to face the reality of one’s own motivations. 
In addition, work in the environmental area 
was to include an ability to sense person- 
ality problems, to work with greater in- 
tensity with regard to the family’s relation- 
ship to the community, and to make full use 
of community resources, emphasizing child 


*Leah Feder, Chairman, Lucia B. Clow, Mrs. 
Leora Larson Conner, Ruth George, John M. 
Glendenning, Florence Hollis, Wendell F. Johnson, 
Beatrice Levey, Florence Nesbitt, Emma Olson, 
Mrs. Clara Paul Paige, Rosemary Reynolds, Mrs. 
Anna Budd Ware, Margaret E. Rich, Staff 
Consultant. 


care from the physical, educational, and 
recreational points of view. 


. Case work situations in which complica. 


tions arise and in the treatment of which a 

certain amount of special knowledge and 

skill is needed: The Rocky Mountain 

Round Table called this personality treat. 

ment with some recognition of environ- 

mental factors. Miss Libbey, in her paper 
at the 1935 Annual Meeting at Cincinnati, 
described it as indirect treatment of emo- 
tional difficulties through the use of en- 
vironment. By general agreement, how- 
ever, it is recognized as the main function 
of the family agency. Case work in this 
area implies not only a working out of 
complications in the reality situation: it 
may also mean a draining-off process which 
prevents further complications, although 
confined to personality conflict on the con- 
scious level; it may also go further than 
the previously mentioned division in helping 

a person to work through any decisions 

which have stood in the way of his being 

able to plan for himself and members of his 
family. 

In addition to the knowledge essential for 
a case worker, t.e., material in the field of 
medicine, psychology, psychiatry, law, eco- 
nomics, and sociology, the case worker is 
using psychoanalytic knowledge as it offers 
further understanding of people’s motiva- 
tions and is proving useful in practical ap- 
plications. The Committee on Personnel 
feels that the use of this particular ma- 
terial has passed through the initial experi- 
mental stage and has proven that it has a 
significant contribution to offer to general 
case work practice. Much of the re-orien- 
tation in case work at the present time 
centers about acquiring and applying this 
particular content. 

Family agencies on the whole have 
seemed to move faster than schools of 
social work in seeing the practicability of 
this area of knowledge, so that attention 
needs to be directed to the controls and 
safeguards which should be recognized in 
giving this material. Three basic precau- 
tions suggest themselves immediately : 

(1) A distinction should be made between 
psychiatry and psychoanalysis. 

(2) The psychoanalytic group, like any 
other professional group, has set up 
endorsements through the national and 
international psychoanalytic — societies 
which stipulate the requirements to be 
met by its practitioners in the under- 
standing and use of psychoanalytic 
theory and practice. This should be 
carefully borne in mind by schools of 
social work in selecting instructors for 
the presentation of this material. 

(3) The selection of personnel by the 
schools of social work should be ac- 
ceptable to the family agencies who are 
also using this kind of help in consul- 
tative advice on individual cases. 


. The third area in case work experience is 


therapy, which is defined as the approach 
which deals less with the reality situation 
and more entirely with inner problems: In 
therapy emphasis is placed upon bringing 
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unconscious material into the conscious 
where the worker attempts to help the 
client, or more correctly the patient, work 
through his own conflicts. The distinction 
between therapy and case work proper is a 
matter of depth. The Committee on Per- 
sonnel feels that this is not primarily the 
function of a family agency. Family agen- 
cies may carry on a certain amount of ex- 
perimentation in this direction but it calls 
for even greater controls in the use of the 
theoretical material needed and in the type 
of supervision given. Therapy should be 
attempted either under the direct super- 
vision of an analyst or by a worker who 
has been trained under an analyst. 


II. In addition to the case work function of family 
agencies which we have just described, the 
case worker has a definite responsibility in 
what is sometimes called, correctly or incor- 
rectly, the leadership aspects of the job. In- 
cluded in this are: 

A. Social action: This is understood to mean 
not merely a matter of acquiring a more 
thorough understanding of the new eco- 
nomic world of which the client is a part 
but participation in a program for’ social 
reform. The case worker needs definite 
preparation in this area—not only the his- 
tory of social reform and social case work 
but a knowledge of the contribution family 
social work has made toward social reform 
in the past so that present programs will 
not start off in a disjointed fashion. As 
the Rocky Mountain Round Table states, 
“In the long run we cannot deal with the 
group without treating the individual, nor 
can the case worker forget that the indi- 
vidual is part of a group. The individual- 
istic and the social approach are each 
needed to supplement the other.” 

B. Interpretation and community work: The 
recent developments in the family field, 
hoth public and private, have focused atten- 
tion upon the great need for adequate in- 
terpretation. The working out of the new 
place and meaning of the program of the 
family agency in relation to the client and 
the community demands a re-orientation in 
this area. 

C. Administration: Reverberations of think- 
ing from the country as a whole indicate 
the necessity for a careful consideration 
and perhaps a rather drastic revision of the 
role of the administrator and his specific 
relation to case work practice which the 
membership of the Family Welfare Asso- 
ciation of America would do well to con- 
sider carefully. 


THE whole group of activities included 
under leadership needs much closer scrutiny 
and clearer evaluation before the equipment 
of the person who is to carry them out can 
be suggested to schools of social work. 
Agencies have expressed the opinion that 
students coming from schools of social work 
lack a balance in the appreciation of indi- 
vidual case work treatment and the relation 
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of case work to the client’s and to the 
agency’s total ‘situation. Is it the school’s 
responsibility within the time limits of its 
course, perhaps, to give the student a good 
foundation in case work and let that lead 
into broader areas when he has actually 
started work? His development would 
come about then partly through the efforts 
of the agency and partly as a response to 
new and broader duties and activities. The 
assumption here is that one person shall be 
prepared to do both rather than that there 
should be a definite division in which some 
people are prepared in case work and others 
in social action. 

One point of view holds that the better 
the case worker the better able he is to inter- 
pret the technicalities of case work in simple 
language and to carry over his ability to 
work with other people to the administrative 
and social action aspects of family social 
work. Another point of view stresses the 
fact that case workers must necessarily pos- 
sess an over-adaptability, an acquiescence as 
it were to maintain an open mind and an 
appreciation of people’s limited capacities. 
Does this emphasis upon the case worker’s 
ability to get on with people imply an ele- 
ment of weakness when viewed in the light 
of the aggressive leadership demanded from 
a person practicing in other areas of social 
work? Is it perhaps significant that, during 
the years when the family field was making 
its greatest contribution to the development 
of case work techniques, there were fewer 
leaders among its members in terms of com- 
munity action? We seem at the moment to 
have reached a crucial point in the history 
of family social work which necessitates 


working out a practical balance between case 


work skill and social work administration in 
the larger sense. 

Positions as pure administrators are 
limited in the present family welfare pro- 
gram except in the large public agencies. 
On the other hand while present practice 
tends to distinguish case work ability from 
executive and administrative ability, it does 
not recognize it by salary of position. As 
yet there is little room for advancement in 
case work as such, the country over. Case 
work experience so far has been merely a 
means to the end which leads first to super- 
vision and then in many cases to adminis- 
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tration. The wide gap in salary in many 
agencies between the executive and the next 
person on the staff in charge of case work 
supervision is to be deplored in so far as it 
crystallizes the limitations in advancement 
along case work lines. Looked at from 
quite a different angle, is there more oppor- 
tunity for a combination of case work and 
administration in a small town or rural com- 
munity than in a large city agency? In the 
latter, the work may become too much a 
matter of pushing buttons instead of the 
creation of staff participation in the develop- 
ment of policy. 

Would it be at all helpful to consider a 
division of work according to the abilities of 
workers rather than according to a particu- 
lar position? In this way various members 
of a staff may assume administrative and 
supervisory responsibility so that the execu- 
tive is free to participate more actively in the 
case work and supervision program. The 
program of newspaper and radio publicity, 
for example, may be given over to the new- 
est member of the staff if he comes to the 
agency with a particular flair for writing. 
No logical reason demands that the execu- 
tive, by virtue of his rank, shall always write 
the publicity. It seems wasted effort for 
him to grind out newspaper copy when 
someone else happens to be much better 
equipped than he to do the task. At the 
other end of the line, staff workers may be 
itching to try their fingers at some particular 
part of the administrative job that appeals 
to them. If they are required to reach a cer- 
tain stage in the perfection of their case work 
skill before they are permitted to participate 
in the other aspects of the job not only does 
it retard their growth in the field as a whole 
but it may conceivably have a stultifying 
effect upon their case work practice. 

In a mimeographed report entitled “ The 
Development of Trained Leadership in the 
Family Field,” the reports from about 100 
agencies to the Family Welfare Association 
of America indicate a variety of ways in 
which staff members are contributing to the 
activities of their organizations. No fortui- 
tous openings would lead to such compre- 
hensive programs of participation. Definite 
planning toward staff development is neces- 
sary before an agency can be fully aware of 
the opportunities within its staff and within 


its function to build up its service in relation 
to the total community. An executive with 
this in mind will cull the list of his specific 
duties to see which may be delegated to staff 
members. Certain responsibilities in con- 
nection with office management, public speak- 
ing, writing reports, serving on committees 
in the community as the representative of 
the agency are a few of the things men- 
tioned. Participation in board activities in- 
cludes program planning, presentation of a 
report or case, and membership on joint 
board-staff committees such as a committee 
on personnel policies. Assignments of 
special parts of the agency’s work may in- 
clude supervision of volunteers, responsi- 
bility for a definite piece of publicity, or, as 
in one agency, the position of consultant for 
the Tuberculosis Sanitarium, Federation of 
Churches, Girl Reserves, or parent discus- 
sion groups within the agency. Staff com- 
mittees present valuable opportunities for 
developing particular abilities of staff mem- 
bers, for helping them in emphasizing special 
interests and for securing their thinking in 
the agency’s developing program. Within a 
certain public agency at one time staff com- 
mittees were working on statistics, interpre- 
tation, supervision, and intake. In a private 
agency a staff committee studied the possi- 
bilities of change in agency name and pre- 
sented a comprehensive report that carried 
weight not only in its own agency but in the 
field at large. Meticulous care must be 
taken to give the worker full credit for his 
effort. If he works desperately hard over a 
report, is it not possible for him to present it 
to the board himself? If a good piece of 
work results from the activity of a commit- 
tee on which he served, it would be valuable 
to let him tell the rest of the staff about it. 
The intangibles in staff morale which count 
for so much derive, frequently, from the 
ability of supervisors and executives to 
share with the staff both the glories of the 
agency’s achievements and many of the 
knotty problems which have to be thought 
through. 


IN my connection with a school of social 
work frequent opportunity comes to me to 
ruminate on the matter of staff selection. 
Too much stress has perhaps been laid on 
the qualifications of the worker and not 
enough care has been given to an analysis 
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of the situation within an agency before the 
worker takes a position. It is hard enough 
to suggest candidates for a position know- 
ing as much as possible about the job, but it 
is amazing how frequently requests come for 
workers on which the only identifying infor- 
mation, to use case work terminology, is the 
letterhead. In considering an opening, even 
in these desperate times, a candidate or a 
school should have a clear understanding of 
what the reality situation at the moment is; 
this is not to be confused, by the way, with 
what the program for the future may turn 
out to be, granted that the board and the 
community lend their approval. In other 
words, the prospective worker will wish to 
have not only a clear-cut explanation of 
function and staff equipment but he will 
want also a picture of how the agency can 
utilize his particular capacity and skill at the 
moment. Frequently an agency under-esti- 
mates the value of its program in attracting 
a staff when actually it may have unusual 
opportunities to offer. Would you perhaps 
be impressed by the candidate who inquired 
not only about salary, promotion, and case 
work opportunities, but also about the place 
of your agency in the general community 
picture, the variety of experience available, 
and the quality of supervision he might 
expect ? 

A job analysis may prove stimulating not 
only to the agency in finding someone who 
can meet the qualifications of the particular 
job, but also to the candidate in determining 
whether or not he wishes to consider it. A 
singularly fine piece of work seems to have 
been done in this direction by the Civil 
Service Committee of the New York City 
Chapter of the American Association of 
Social Workers. In setting standards for 
Civil Service examinations in their city they 
have defined the duties of four types of posi- 
tions in public departments and private 
agencies might find it profitable to attempt 
to do the same for their staff positions. The 
duties of a social investigator or junior case 
worker are listed as follows: 


_ To establish the eligibility of applicants for pub- 
lic assistance under Department of Public Welfare, 
Board of Child Welfare, etc.; to discontinue assist- 
ance when the recipient is no longer eligible; to 
administer assistance in such ways as to enable the 
recipient to derive maximum benefit (i.e., advice 
in regard to budget, household problems, etc.) ; to 

e¢ available such supplementary services as the 
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organization is equipped to render, such as health, 
nutrition, insurance, occupation services; to detect 
problems which fall outside the scope of the or- 
ganization and make available appropriate com- 
munity resources; to plan the handling not only of 
an individual case but to plan a case load as a 
whole; to render all services without interfering 
with the integrity, self-respect, and self-confidence 
of the recipient. To write concise and intelligible 
English in order to record facts in a case record. 

The senior case worker has similar re- 
sponsibilities, with the addition of the 
following : 

Practice of social case work with ability to 
assume more responsibilities and to exercise 
greater skill than the junior case worker or in- 
vestigator, and ability to assist in supervision of 
other personnel. 


The assistant supervisor is expected to 
“supervise a staff of from eight to fifteen 
case workers—direct, plan, and develop 
their work, correlating and integrating it 
with that of the other unit (district) or units 
who are functioning under the same admin- 
istrator and case supervisor. Ability to 
carry through educational work in connec- 
tion with the establishment of good stand- 
ards of social case work is essential.” From 
such a starting point both employer and em- 
ployee would know exactly what was ex- 
pected and might spend their effort on 
accomplishing the job rather than defining 
it. I recommend it to you all as a sound 
procedure in staff selection and develop- 
ment. Perhaps some of you have experi- 
enced the bewilderment of the first months 
of employment on a job whose nebulous out- 
line has never taken form in the minds of 
the board or the agency, and can by contrast 
appreciate what it would mean to step into 
a position which both the worker and the 
agency understood. 


PUBLIC and private agencies in the family 


. field have been ready to accept people with 


training in other fields, even outside case 
work, and make use of their backgrounds. 
In that sense the family field has come closer 
to the generic case work idea than the other 
fields. At the moment when we are seeking 
to define more exactly the function of both 
the public and private fields, it seems to me 
we run the danger of not maintaining the 
same broadminded acceptance of workers 
with many kinds of backgrounds. Within 
the last four or five years increased stress 
has been placed upon graduate professional 
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education and family agencies have right- 
fully insisted that new workers should wher- 
ever possible have such background, espe- 
cially in positions which called for beginning 
workers. The demand for “ school trained ” 
personnel has frequently meant hardship 
for the social worker with long years of ex- 
perience behind him—or, more frequently, 
behind her—who happens not to have the 
proper educational qualifications. Coming 
from a school of social work myself, it is 
perhaps more possible for me to say this 
than for some of the rest of you. The field 
of family social work stands in danger of 
losing rare skill gained over years of ex- 
perience, if it refuses to consider, for a par- 
ticular job, the best qualified person regard- 
less of the number of academic credits on 
the record presented. However, as soon as 
possible the well-qualified person should 
take the opportunity to fill in the profes- 
sional background which seems lacking. 

In the practical field sometimes agencies, 
especially in communities far removed from 
schools of social work, are prone to put a 
disproportionate amount of confidence in the 
satisfactory completion of a group of 
courses. After all, it is not courses alone 
that make the social worker, although I 
sometimes feel that agencies in the field 
would like to have schools of social work 
take all the blame as well as all the glory 
for the performance of their graduates. An 
evaluation of school courses must include 
not only subject matter but what the student 
brings to the classroom, what he is able to 
take away from it, and what ability he 
actually possesses to integrate his knowledge 
in his practice of case work. 

The fad for labels may carry family agen- 
cies into dangerous territory. If they fol- 
low the general demand for this or that par- 
ticular form of educational equipment with- 
out examining their own program carefully 
to make sure what use they can make of a 
highly specialized person, the result may be 
disastrous for both agency and worker. The 
former, including its board and probably the 
community, expects the impossible without 
being able to define which impossible it 
means. The worker, blocked by the lack of 
understanding on the part of his employers, 
feels dissatisfied and unappreciated or else 
tries to force a development upon the agency 
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for which it is in no way prepared. It 
seems much sounder personnel practice to 
seek out the person who seems to have the 
qualifications for a particular job. If these 
include several years of professional educa- 
tion, well and good. Schools of social work 
do not turn out “ trained ” social workers in 
the sense that they are perfect products 
adaptable to any situation. A year at a 
school of .social work is not an absolute 
guarantee against the weaknesses and foibles 
of human nature. 


FAMILY agencies have not only a respon- 
sibility for careful selection of personnel and 
development of personnel on the job, but 
they have also an obligation to keep their 
workers abreast of the developments in the 
field. Informally this may be done through 
committee membership in professional or- 
ganizations or the national functional 
agency. We sometimes overlook the tre- 
mendous contribution the Family Welfare 
Association of America makes to the educa- 
tion of workers in the field through its direc- 
tion of committees and study projects. 
More formally, agencies may make possible 
for their staffs leaves of absence with or with- 
out salary at schools of social work, or attend- 
ance at institutes. Experienced workers in 
family agencies are at present tremendously 
interested in enriching their equipment and 
re-orienting themselves in their case work 
practices, and schools of social work have 
recognized this need, as indicated by their 
summer programs for experienced workers. 
Regional committees of the Family Welfare 
Association of America have also sought to 
meet this demand through institutes, stress- 
ing the advantages of small groups so that 
the program may be planned to meet indi- 
vidual attitudes as they are expressed in 
free discussion. The question has been 
raised as to the relative value of a period of 
theoretical emphasis or a short experience 
in some agency on an exchange basis, either 
with or without pay from the agency send- 
ing the worker or the agency whose staff he 
joins temporarily. The period in an agency 
must necessarily be longer than an institute 
or study session—from four months to 4 
year has been found necessary in the Phila- 
delphia Family Society, where it has been 
tried. Naturally the practical problems in- 
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volved in such a change are greater. If the 
academic course attempts to offer a new 
body of theoretical knowledge, some will 
wonder whether the worker does not need a 
correlated field experience for the integra- 
tion and application of this knowledge in 
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case work practice. New awareness and 
new insight are to be gained from whatever 
plan for staff development is followed, but 
the plan must be developed according to the 
values it will have for an individual worker 
and his particular agency. 


Case Work Interpretation: An Area for Professional Exploration 


Grace F. Marcus 


HEN we discuss interpretation, we 

are likely to become preoccupied with 
the techniques, manner, and methods of 
presentation, experiment with tricks and 
devices, and spend our energies considering 
what the limitations of the newspaper, the 
radio, or the movies will permit ‘us to say. 
Moreover we may be influenced by arbitrary 
notions of what that fiction, the public, will 
and will not listen to, and become so re- 
signed to a rigid formula of communication 
as a needle’s eye through which our camels 
must contrive to go that we habitually sac- 
rifice our real needs to an unrewarding 
objective. A subjection to the present 
canons of publicity may make us forget that 
the only vital principle governing expres- 
sion is that which dictates that we first find 
out what we really want to say, define what 
purposes we have for attempting to say it 
in the particular instance, and then consider 
whether the form in which it is cast conveys 
our meaning effectively to those we wish 
to address. Otherwise, interpretation be- 
comes disconnected on the one hand from 
the dynamic impulses springing from its 
materials and on the other from a discrimi- 
nating interest in its audience, and risks 
being reduced to sterility, phrase-hunting, 
or window-dressing. Interpretation of case 
work has often suffered from these two 
damaging disconnections and failed to be 
a good conductor because our uneasy con- 
centration on inhibiting form has tended to 
distract us from a more fundamental con- 
cern about the relations we wish to establish 
between our living content and a multiform, 
infinitely diversified public that still remains 
inaccessible and abstract to us. 

The present situation in which social 
work and case work find themselves fur- 
nishes exciting stimuli to a more productive 
exploration of the problems and functions 
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of interpretation than a settled state of 
affairs in which public attitudes are hidden 
behind the inscrutable veils of indifference 
and the social forces that influence them are 
operating through underground channels. 
However searching we may be in self- 
examination, it is harder without external 
provocation to identify the habits and as- 
sumptions we need to question than when 
necessity for readjustment and reorganiza- 
tion breaks our molds for us and compels 
us to scrutinize the traditions, philosophy, 
concepts, and practice they contain. We are 
more likely at such times not only to come 
on unsuspected residuals, contradictions, 
and gaps but to discover as well that our 
recently acquired resources have not been 
fully co-ordinated into a central unity. 

Probably in no phase of case work func- 
tioning are we bound for more fruitful and 
integrating change than in our theory and 
practice of interpretation. Although we 
have progressed in that phase of individual 
interpretation which is intrinsic in the case 
work process, we have been perplexed by 
too many unsolved problems to make much 
headway in defining and realizing the im- 
portant technical and professional functions 
of general interpretation. If we analyze the 
relations of interpretation to our total case 
work economy, we see that its functions are 
those of the blood stream, that it is indis- 
pensable to our vitality, and that it serves 
not only to transmit nourishment and oxy- 
gen but to relieve us of waste products 
with which we would otherwise continue to 
be encumbered. ' 


BECAUSE we usually associate interpre- 
tation with the layman, we might consider 
realistically some of the peculiar obstacles 
with which we are confronted. At this 
stage in our evolution the layman whose 
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support is important to us does not seek 
our services for himself, is therefore in no 
position to test their usefulness directly, 
and so cannot discover their character or 
value through convincing personal expe- 
rience. The problems with which we deal 
are quite generally problems that the layman 
handles according to his own methods with- 
out identifying them as problems at all; or 
that he denies to himself from fear and 
shame; or that he hugs to his breast and 
keeps a family secret; or that he stoically 
endures as an inescapable burden in life; 
or that he takes to a rest-cure, military 
school, sanitarium, or divorce court. He 
has, except in unusual instances where luck 
is with him, no knowledge of or access to 
resources that in any way parallel those of 
case work and he therefore cannot draw 
on analogous experiences of his own in the 
effort to understand our services: we must 
remember that case work belongs to a new 
and revolutionary trend in our culture with 
which relatively few people besides clients 
have had any real contact. Furthermore, 
because the layman does not conceive of 
science invading the human personality and 
establishing any jurisdiction over the one 
retreat man has had from its disturbing 
influence, he assumes that his ideas about 
people are valid and is not readily disposed 
to abdicate his familiar positions. 

One of our most baffling difficulties in 
interpretation would be eliminated if we 
identified in their nature and sources the 
differences between us and the layman 
which have been created by our special edu- 
cation, training, and experience. We need 
to clarify the effects on our thinking and 
feeling of an extended experience of all 
sorts of people in all sorts of difficulty in 
all sorts of situations; of a daily focus and 
concentration on human problems ; of a con- 
tinuous, direct responsibility in a treatment 
relationship ; of close association with other 
case workers possessed of similar training, 
experience, responsibilities, and interests ; of 
our adoption of the theory of the uncon- 
scious and related psychoanalytical hypothe- 
ses and our application of these to the 
case work medium; of our special insight 
into the workings of economic, political, and 
social forces in individual lives. There are 
good reasons why the changes these expe- 


riences have wrought in our functioning 
are not professionally distinct to us. At 
various stages in our training we confused 
the attitudes enjoined upon us in the case 
work relationship with those to be expected 
from the practically non-existent normal 
person. As students we were also too emo- 
tionally involved in case work and its de- 
mands to define objectively the differences 
it was introducing into our modes of mental 
operation. Moreover, in our education the 
prohibition on intellectual generalizations 
and the insistence on the individual facts 
of the individual case combined to obscure 
the nevertheless important necessity for 
periodic intellectual re-orientations which 
would disclose to us the stages we had 
traveled, where we were at any one time 
in relation to reality as others see it, and 
what constituted the differences between 
our present and our past views of that 
reality. I am aware of course that what 
these so-called “ re-orientations” would 
eventually amount to is nothing less than 
one definition of our professional equipment 
in detailed psychological terms so that we 
might achieve that full mastery which rests 
equally on emotional understanding of our 
experience and intellectual knowledge of 
what is embraced in the emotional under- 
standing. In a more homely, less formid- 
able sense, study of the specific effects on 
us of this evolution from the lay to the 
professional would assist us to that profes- 
sional self-consciousness and self-possession 
which are so important to a clear sense of 
what it is we have that is unique, what the 
various derivations of our knowledge, prin- 
ciples, and methods are, and what really 
constitute the differences between us and 
the layman which we so often feel without 
stopping to trace them to their sources. 
At this point we might ask ourselves what 
it is that we want of the layman. We 
have felt that it was our duty as well as 
our necessity to take the layman into part- 
nership and that this was one sound way 
of accounting for our stewardship. We 
have thought of trying to explain our 
method in order to establish in his mind 
some understanding of and respect for the 
values of “ overhead,” of training, and, of 
course, of case work itself. Except in rare 
instances these attempts at interpretation to 
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the layman have not been successful, for 
reasons that become clear when we realize 
that we were demanding the impossible in 
expecting him to identify himself with us 
in attaching a specific meaning to case work 
observations, in following case work inter- 
pretations, in accepting case work judg- 
ments, and in understanding case work 
treatment, without the special knowledge, 
training, and experience required to make 
sense of any of these processes. Perhaps 
our error in such efforts as these has lain 
in the desire to be intimately understood, 
when the layman has usually no motive 
for wanting to understand us in this par- 
ticular way. He seldom can see any con- 
nection between the technical problems we 
are discussing and life as he lives it, and 
he has no practical use for all this infor- 
mation in the conduct of his own affairs. 
He is content to patronize medicine and the 
law without understanding their method. 
His acceptance of them is grounded in his 
direct experience of their serviceability in 
realms in which his own knowledge is slight. 
He can trust them to take responsibility 
ior problems outside the range of his own 
training and knowledge. Moreover, these 
professions have furnished him certain gen- 
eral facts of a simple sort that enable him 
to detect problems, avoid difficulties, and 
seek expert advice when he needs it. 

We must ask ourselves again what it is 
we want of the layman. Perhaps what we 
want most is the acknowledgment that we 
are useful and necessary in certain defined 
and limited fields, that our functions demand 
a special competence, and that no one de- 
void of that special competence can be 
expected to perform these functions with 
real effectiveness or economy. We would 
also wish the layman to concede that the 
conditions and resources which we need for 
standard performance should be provided 
and we would like him to have sufficient 
confidence in our present usefulness to sup- 
port the further study of problems we do 
not understand and experimental efforts to 
improve our capacities for treatment. Above 
all we would think it desirable for the lay- 
man to develop an increasing awareness 
that the problems with which we deal are 
common among all members of society, that 
they are not incontrovertible evidence of 
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personal inferiority, failure, and degrada- 
tion, that there is no stigma involved in the 
inability to solve them unaided, and that 
expert help with them might be legitimately 
sought by persons from all ranks of life. 
These are far goals and progress toward 
them depends on many factors, not least 
among them time for the slow and intri- 
cate stages of a growth that must be deeply 
and broadly rooted. However, the remote- 
ness of our objectives does not invalidate 
them as guides in the practical present nor 
can we rely on time alone to realize them 
for us, for the processes by which they can 
be gradually attained are not extraneous to 
case work but essential to all its future 
internal development. 


THAT sound objectification and synthesis 
that is prerequisite to professional interpre- 
tation at any point in time must rest on a 
base, not only of individual or agency but 
group experience. Good interpretation re- 
quires a thorough command of the matter 
to be interpreted and sufficient detachment 
from it to select and organize it effectively 
for any number of different ends. We case 
workers have been convinced opponents of 
generalization and, as we usually conceive 
of generalization, we have been right, but 
there are technical generalizations in the 
form of principles and theory that we use 
despite the fact that we have not assembled 
our data, established its ordered relations 
to our practices, or even admitted that we 
were inevitably generalizing from an expe- 
rience we could not forget and from which 
we could not fail to make deductions. On 
the whole we have not been conscious of 
this process because we have not consist- 
ently applied ourselves to it, because we 
have often not respected the competence of 
what we are doing enough to feel any urge 
to formulate it, and also because we are 
as a group the special prey to doubts about 
the general value that anything we think 
might have, even for other case workers. 
We have regarded formulations as_ ulti- 
mates to be engaged in when we are sure 
we know all we need to know, and have 
not realized that instead they are a means 
of defining steps and missteps in practice, 
of identifying the significance of new data, 
and of evolving more adequate explanations 
as accumulating experience reveals the defi- 
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ciencies of the old. Much of our discom- 
fort at failures in interpretation springs 
from the fact that we have not been fully 
aware that we were dealing in these spe- 
cial hypotheses rather than in bald, obvious 
facts which logically sustain the conclusions 
we wished our hearers to accept. This diffi- 
culty proceeds quite naturally from the fact 
that our case work data, the processes by 
which we draw inferences from them, and 
the inferences themselves usually remain in 
our individual heads or in small staff 
groups, a working capital on which we so 
habitually depend that we can remain un- 
aware both of its existence and its real 
nature. 

This minute process of clinical examina- 
tion, which in our present stage of develop- 
ment lacks tangible substance, form, and 
precision, is not only essential to general 
technical and non-technical interpretation 
but to the acquisition of that stabilizing 
self-consciousness and sense of direction of 
which case workers express so keen a per- 
sonal need. There are reasons why the 
process has been conducted in such unsys- 
tematic, almost casual ways. Case work 
has devoted its major energies to the assimi- 
lation of psychological theory and to the 
application of derived concepts to practice, 
and has lived in a state of flux because it 
has had constantly to readjust itself to inner 
changes and to rapidly shifting external 
demands. Moreover, we have had so little 
opportunity to study clinical material or 
follow good clinical exposition that we have 
resigned ourselves to the lack as almost 
irremediable and have not pressed a demand 
for a responsible clinical journal that would 
promote that interchange of data, analysis, 
and discussion through which we might 
gain access to group experience in the mak- 
ing and extend our laboratories beyond the 
narrow bounds of our own case loads, dis- 
tricts, and agencies. We cannot depend on 
our own individual powers of self-criticism 
to keep us at a high pitch of self-awareness, 
challenge our misconceptions, and guard us 
from stagnant habit, nor can we justly de- 
mand of ourselves that progressive exter- 
nalization of our growing knowledge which 
is so conditional on the existence of outside 
stimuli, emergence from individual preoc- 
cupations, and exposure to criticism and 


INTERPRETATION 


challenge. Without the externalization into 
recorded exposition we are subject to 
serious handicaps not only in formulating 
principles and in testing theory but in as. 
sembling our experience for interpretation 
to one another and for whatever explanation 
it seems practical or necessary to give the 
layman. 

As we organize our own knowledge and 
achieve a greater ease in accounting to our- 
selves for our theory and our practice, we 
will be released from some of the insecurity 
which makes it difficult for us to meet the 
layman on his own ground and to distin- 
guish those laymen whose support will have 
any influence on our status. The general 
public is inaccessible to our interpretation 
because no professional activity can be 
explained to a mass. Effective interpreta- 
tion has to be psychologically aware of the 
probable interests, probable resistances, and 
probable intellectual capacities of the group 
it addresses. The innumerable conflicts 
within a heterogeneous mass present an 
obstacle to penetration by any but the 
bluntest of instruments. The individual 
within the mass may be sensitive to certain 
injustices, eager to alleviate certain kinds of 
suffering, rebellious against certain avoid- 
able human wastes, but all these feelings 
will be entangled with his unique prejudices, 
fears, indignations, and evasions so that no 
general interpretation could undertake to 
find the road to his particular fastness of 
intellectual or emotional comprehension. 

Perhaps the best we can do in considera- 
tion of some future relationship to the 
unknown individual in the unselected mass 
is to scrutinize our habits and practices for 
atavisms that alienate the understanding we 
would like to create. Agency names which 
imply that agency clients are classifiable 
under such headings as those of delin- 
quency, unmarried motherhood, and cruelty 
to children confirm prevalent prejudices 
against social work and those whom it 
serves. The use of social work clients as 
richly appropriate material for research in 
grim social problems, against which the 
community must next be aroused to pro- 
tect itself, improves neither the status of 
clients nor of social agencies. In fact, 
wherever a social work purpose was origi- 
nally protective, we have reason to look 
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for survivals running counter to our pres- 
ent conscious aims but hidden perhaps in 
the unquestioned automatisms of habit. 
The difficulty case workers commonly expe- 
rience in handling a client’s reaction to case 
records and central registration indicates 
the existence of a conflict we need to ex- 
plore. Both paternalism and prejudice may 
manifest themselves in our concern to 
“make the client independent” as if we 
too could not dissociate personal from 
financial independence. Our own tendency 
to regard clients as in a class apart may 
evidence itself in defensive idealizations de- 
humanizing them less than harsh emphasis 
on their faults and failings but often giving 
the layman reason to believe that we are 
not admitting or seeing the truth about them 
as people. 

We do not march from stage to stage of 
development in an organized, even advance, 
free from lags and conflicts between the old 
and the new. The effort to interpret pre- 
cipitates into the open our unsuspected in- 
consistencies and renders them subject to 
detection by our colleagues. Behind the 
explanation we scrutinize because it seems 
lame lies a suppressed doubt of the practice 
to be accounted for; behind a phrase that 
rings false is a whole current of feeling at 
war with our avowed purposes. Interpre- 
tation has no more useful by-product than 
this of the self-discovery it facilitates by 
making our ideas accessible to professional 
analysis and discussion. 


THE immediate practical question that 
confronts us is what can we interpret of 
case work to laymen when most of them 
are neither interested in nor capable of 
understanding its arcana? The purposes 
of psychological treatment and the proc- 
esses of case work cannot but impress all 
but the exceptional layman as esoteric, or 
naively ambitious, or luxuriously imprac- 
tical because of the attitudes he has toward 
his own personal problems. The problems 
he can most easily understand as problems 
are the problems “ outside” rather than 
the problems “ within” the individual. To 
the difficulties which interfere with the 
necessary pursuits of life and the discharge 
of its responsibilities he can grant a serious 
importance. He can also recognize from 
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his own experience that problems of this 
socially handicapping nature create personal 
misery, misunderstandings, and alienations, 
increasing confusion and helplessness. The 
problem he can respect must be visible in 
its concrete practical aspects; the cure he 
can acknowledge and value must be demon- 
strable in specific social adjustments. Per- 
sonal development, personal self-expression, 
personal happiness are ideals which it is 
natural for the individual to cherish and 
which he may achieve if fortune favors him, 
but few are privileged to achieve them and 
common sense forces most of us to accept 
disappointment in these aims. Why then 
should we expect the layman to concede that 
such purposes are realistic in case work 
when he has so often been forced to abandon 
them in his own life? 

If we restricted our designs on the lay- 
man and learned to define the problems with 
which we deal in terms which would com- 
municate to him their real if not their whole 
importance, and if we built up from our own 
professional self-understanding an organized 
base for interchange with him of rational, 
intellectual information, the challenges he 
now offers us about our methods might be 
converted into a willingness to take methods 
for granted because he could believe in our 
general competence. The layman’s faith is 
invested in facts rather than in understand- 
ing of philosophies, principles, methods, and 
techniques. What we learn about the social 
realities that affect clients and non-clients 
alike may yield facts to which the layman 
can give an interested, respectful attention 
and for which he will repay us, as he repays 
other professional people, with matter-of- 
fact acceptance of the skill and experience 
through which the facts are acquired. It 
must be admitted that we have done very 
little with that wealth of accumulated, re- 
corded information which illuminates such 
familiar areas as those of school experience, 
recreation, vocational choice, early marriage, 
and so on; our approach has been that of 
technical case work and a social work inter- 
est in community needs and relationships 
rather than that of a broad human interest 
in the light our material might throw on 
experiences and problems which every 
human being shares with every other in our 
society. 
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Probably our most serious handicap in 
interpretation to the layman has arisen from 
the fact that we have had an axe to grind 
and, because we felt our aim in grinding it 
was altruistic, we failed to see how detri- 
mental our preoccupation with our own con- 
cerns was to a real and objective relation- 
ship with the layman, how much more we 
were striving to be understood than to 
arrive at a joint understanding, and how 
blindly we struggled for sympathy and ap- 
proval rather than for a common meeting 


ground. There can be no doubt that this 
withdrawn self-absorption was founded on 
our natural reaction to a confusing gulf we 
found opening up between us and the lay- 
man when our views of people, their prob- 
lems, and their situations began to diverge 
from his. If, however, we are willing to 
accept him and ourselves in our proper 
characters, we can bridge the gulf with 
rational understanding, rediscover the lan- 
guage he comprehends, and organize our 
material for genuine communication. 


Case Work Principles in Interpretation’ 
Clare M. Tousley 


UR profession is now out in the lime- 
light all over this country. We are 
occasionally on the front page of papers, we 
are called to account by politicians, tax- 
payers, contributors. How shall we handle 
this new challenge? First, as realists, per- 
haps it will be well to remember that it is 
the citizen tax-payer, the contributor, the 
politician, the laymen of our town, who in 
the last analysis determine the quality of 
life for our community. It is not the social 
worker. Realistic social workers will, there- 
fore, take the initiative in seeking a partner- 
ship with these laymen. Since progressive 
education has conclusively taught us that the 
only way a human being learns about any- 
thing that is new to him is to have firsthand 
contact with it so that it becomes a part of 
his feeling as well as his thinking, can we 
apply this to our field? In some way and in 
various ways, we must be imaginative about 
letting laymen share in our daily findings so 
that they will want for their community 
what we want for it and will be our allies. 
As they come to see the reasons for social 
change through their concrete discoveries in 
our social laboratory, they will identify 
themselves more and more with our clients 
and want better things for them. Social 
work interpretation and statesmanship in 
Miss Tousley reported for the Committee on 
Interpretation of the Family Welfare Association 
of America. The work of the other members of 
the Committee has appeared or will appear in THE 
Fami ty or will otherwise be made available. (See 
“Some Questions of Family Agency Program in 


Relation to Interpretation,” by Cora Kasius, THE 
Famity, May, 1936, page 67.) 


our field do not call, as some believe, for a 
new technique impossible for most social 
workers to have the time to make their own, 
but it means rather only tearing a leaf from 
our own social work methodology. 

When I started in social work myself, 
over a decade ago, we were doing very 
much the executive kind of case work. We 
got ourselves into the foreground, told the 
client with as much wisdom as we could 
what to do and where to go and how to solve 
his problems. With the best motives pos- 
sible, all too often we superimposed our 
ideas and ourselves upon our clients. Now 
we have come to understand why we were so 
often unsuccessful. We were not realists. 
Now we have learned to sit back a bit and 
be relaxed about it: we help our families 
find out what they themselves really want 
for themselves and then enable them, in as 
far as we may, to use their own inner and 
outer resources to get it. 

First, last, and always, the responsibility 
for their lives remains their own, not ours. 
Why can’t we carry that idea over to our 
relationship with the community? Theirs 
is the responsibility for the community's 
life—not ours. We would do better not to 
try to dictate or superimpose but rather to 
help the citizens get a more rounded and 
deeper view of the community problems, and 
with it the desire for change, we ourselves 
offering the enabling machinery. In case 
work, we cannot go any faster than the 
client wishes, feels, and wants to go. In the 
same way we cannot go any faster than the 
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community grasps, understands, and wants 
to go. 

As a matter of fact, I think we have 
arrived today in our treatment of laymen at 
about the place we were with our clients 
twenty years ago, when we said to the 
family ““ Now this is how it is and this is 
what you must do.” We speak in the same 
executive terms of “ educating the laymen.” 
With the district committees we’re often so 
afraid they will give us some treatment ad- 
vice that we just spray the education on them 
as though they were trees full of gipsy moths. 
Then we tell them to go forth and interpret 
the agency now that they’re sprayed. 

No, the same joint thinking process has 
to go into our relationship with lay members 
as with clients. We must think it through 
together one step at a time so that there is 
equal participation. We must give the lay- 
men specific situations, not large general 
theories. With a client whose husband has 
deserted, we do not discuss desertion in gen- 
eral, hoping she may be able to apply it to 
her own situation as she thinks it over; we 
bite into, so to speak, the specific angle of 
her own particular case. The learning 
process for everyone begins with the con- 
crete and not the abstract. If our laymen 
are to be really interested, really informed, 
and real interpreters, they must have had 
plenty of realistic concrete problems from 
which they can extract the larger community 
implications. 


BEING realistic again, we know we cannot 
take the entire community into partnership, 
for there just isn’t the time and energy for 


this. We look around our city to find the 
key people and key groups. Every town 
has persons of community influence who, 
“as they go, the town goes.” These leaders 
are all manner of folk—clergymen, bankers, 
writers, politicians, labor leaders, university 
professors. Is it that we are lacking in suf- 
ficient faith in our cause, or that we have not 
the adequate preparation on the side of con- 
tent, that we fail so often to take the initia- 
tive in making these people our allies? If 
we would only do so, they would fight many 
of our battles for us—and in some instances 
much more successfully than we can—be- 
Cause social workers are sometimes under 
the handicap of having their activities inter- 
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preted as a fight for their jobs. Why not 
sit down now and make a list of the persons 
in your community who mold public opinion 
and then, one by one, bring them into a 
closer relationship with your daily findings? 
Then when the time comes when you must 
fight for certain principles and standards, 
before a board of aldermen or with a certain 
powerful newspaper, these new allies can 
strategically carry the banner. 

I asked an experienced newspaper man of 
real social vision the other day how social 
workers could improve “the public rela- 
tions” side of their job and take an abler 
form of leadership when a crisis arose. His 
answer was this: “ Like a number of other 
professional people, social workers have been 
reared largely as hothouse plants and they 
find it baffling and difficult to face a robust 
community situation. For one thing, when 
you are on the carpet in front of your com- 
munity, why do you social workers let your- 
selves get into an apologetic ‘ yes’ and ‘ no’ 
position on the witness stand, like the well 
known Mr. Milquetoast? Slough off your 
defensiveness and take the offensive instead, 
insisting on stating your case. Social 
workers ought to know by now that in poli- 
tics complete frankness is the best defense. 
In your fear of being misquoted or of this or 
that pitfall, you have acted often as though 
you had something up your sleeve and so the 
public is suspicious of you. In stating your 
case, I would suggest that you do it, not 
antagonistically, but as though you believe 
that, if they understood the whole story, they 
would agree with you. You talk and write 
only to each other, reminding me of teachers 
at a boarding-house. Get out into the com- 
munity. Join the city clubs, civic organiza- 
tions, mingle generally in your community. 
You are too incubated, live too much 
together.” 


SO much then for crises—but what about 
doing a better all-year-round job of states- 
manship in social work so that we will be 
in a stronger community position when 
these emergencies do arise? ,To the prac- 
ticing social worker, I would say that states- 
manship is part of your job with all the 
people you touch in the course of your daily 
work. No interpretation by the best adver- 
tising agency in the world can compare with 
this basic kind. To the executive in social 
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work I would say that statesmanship begins 
with the way you handle your board meet- 
ing or annual meeting, your contributor, 
and the tax-payer. Why don’t we carry 
these groups along with us step by step as 
we go? Sometimes I know we evade it 
because it is difficult and we are overbur- 
dened, and so we fill board meetings and 
other sessions with anemic discussions of 
finances or this and that matter of small im- 
port. Can’t we get our board members out 
of their agency loyalties and into wrestling 
with larger community problems? Of 
course, this means planning our board or 
annual meeting carefully and, I would sug- 
gest, always around some central theme, 
bringing in the staff, statistics, or anything 
else we need for supporting evidence to 
orient the group to the central problem and 
give them the feel of it. We have learned 
in case work and in psychoanalysis that 
people are something like kodaks: they have 
to have a feeling about a thing before the 
shutter on the lens of their thinking is 
opened ; once open, however, the intellectual 
reasoning processes can be brought to bear 
on the problem about which they have first 
become aware through their feelings. 

Not long ago, I was at a lay meeting 
where there was a discussion about the dire 
consequences that would follow cutting 
down federal transient relief. The leader of 
the meeting began the wrong way about, giv- 
ing facts and figures. The group present 
were not particularly moved and queried 
whether many of these transients weren’t 
“loafers who had brought their problems on 
themselves.” If the leader of the meeting 
had begun by telling the story of one human 
being who had been pushed over state line 
after state line, had lost his residence in his 
own community because he had had the 
American initiative to accept a job in an- 
other state, which unfortunately ended leav- 
ing him stranded there and without legal 
residence anywhere, then the listeners would 
have seen the national problem through that 
young man’s eyes and experience and would 
have taken a different attitude about the 
mass transient problem. In other words, if 
your lay citizen comes to identify himself 
with your client, he is then ready for the 


larger social facts and for community action, 
Let us bear this in mind in planning board 
meetings or other similar sessions. 


I WOULD like to tear out of our social 
work notebook one last leaf that applies to 
interpretation and statesmanship: We do 
not become ruffled and upset any longer if 
a harassed client bangs the desk or has what 
we feel are rather unsocial nationality atti- 
tudes toward his neighbor. We are simply 
interested in getting at the source of these 
attitudes objectively so that we can success- 
fully proceed. With our citizen who bangs 
on the desk, however, or the contributor who 
criticizes so much money going for some 
nationality group, we too often sit in judg- 
ment or excuse ourselves from getting back 
of his attitude by saying, “ Oh, he wouldn’t 
understand.” With our client we begin to 
get somewhere by creating a human rela- 
tionship which melts antagonisms and opens 
the door to new thinking. This we accom- 
plish not by being critical but by attempting 
rather to understand. Let us not have one 
way, characterized by tolerance, of dealing 
with client attitudes and another way, char- 
acterized by intolerance, of dealing with com- 
munity attitudes. Can we not carry over 
into our community work our feelings about 
our clients? We know that change is a mat- 
ter of slow growth, that understanding 
comes not in big, spectacular ways but 
through little, specific things and that it is 
not an overnight job. Can’t we get away, 
in our desperation about community mis- 
understandings, from the drive to “hire a 
hall” and get it over with and approach the 
problem instead with the same slow patience 
and persistence and attempt at wisdom that 
we do in social work with our clients? 

I believe there is a place and a time for the 
social worker to fight his battles out in the 
open and equally a time when it would be 
better statesmanship if his informed key 
citizen took up the fight for him. In both 
instances, social work spokesmen should 
take the offensive—with the conviction that, 
if the public really understood, they would 
want for the socially injured persons in 
their communities the same things the rest 
of us, who are closer to them, want for them. 
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A Plea for Realism ' 


HY are we in family social work? 

Some of us have faced this question 
and have chosen deliberately to come into or 
to remain in this field as lay or professional 
persons. Yet it is unlikely that any two of 
us will agree on what a family _ welfare 
agency is or what it does. Most of us could 
not give a clear definition of social case 
work, even though we recognize it as the 
one basic procedure common to all agencies 
in this Association. 

When we are honestly critical, and not 
speaking for publication, we admit that 
family social work has great limitations in 
any practical sense as far as our immediate 
and urgent social needs are concerned. Only 
a limited proportion of socially or economi- 
cally handicapped individuals in any com- 
munity are reached by the family welfare 
agencies in that community. The larger 
part of the population has only a vague 
knowledge that such agencies exist. And 
certainly there are bounds to the good that 
can be done even for the relatively small 
clientele of these agencies, for most clients 
are probably reached after it is too late for 
constructive effort. 

Perhaps this paints the picture unduly 
black, but who is there to deny that in spite 
of our whole social work effort there has not 
been a steady increase both in the intensity 
and the extent of those social evils with 
which social workers are attempting to 
deal? Economic lines have tightened until 
today one fifth of the population is not per- 
mitted to earn its daily bread by labor and 
must endure the degradation with which 
this country still insists upon punishing its 
unemployed. Surely social workers are not 
responsible for conditions as we know them, 
but how effective have they been in com- 
bating them ? 

If we are looking to social work as it is at 
present organized—and this includes family 
social work—for an answer to our imme- 
diate economic disturbances or to such phe- 
homena as the exploitation of the many by 

*This paper was presented by Harald H. Lund 


at the Friday (May 22d) morning session on 
terpretation. 
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the few, and the consequent sharpening of 
class lines, then I think we are unrealistic 
and consciously or unconsciously engaged in 
rationalization. I think we may see it as 
ameliorative to a degree, and also as the best 
way in which many of us can assuage the 
discomfort and sense of guilt and impending 
disaster which results from noting the 
blight which our present social-economic 
system inevitably places on many lives. It 
is hardly necessary to point out that the em- 
ployed person as well as the unemployed, 
the wealthy as well as the poor, frequently 
suffer just as much in a malfunctioning so- 
ciety as those who are more obviously the 
victims. It may be that social work is 
therefore in itself a valuable therapy for 
those who practice it and who sponsor it as 
well as for those who are commonly sup- 
posed to be its principal beneficiaries. 

With so much to be said on the negative 
side, what is there to be said on the positive 
side in regard to family social work? We 
are living in a period in which the machine 
is running away with the driver. Tremen- 
dous progress has been made in the sciences 
which permits us to get some control over 
the forces of nature. We are able to con- 
quer space and time as it relates to transpor- 
tation and communication; potentially we 
have the means of eliminating drudgery or 
work as an enslaving process; we know a 
great deal about the human physical organ- 
ism and the diseases to which it is subject. 
Yet, as far as the great majority of human 
beings are concerned, have we any place to 
go in automobiles and airplanes? Have we 
anything to say over the radio or the tele- 
phone which will help 20,000,000 jobless 
and virtually hungry citizens? What shall 
we do with our health-protected bodies? 
How shall we utilize for human satisfaction 
the leisure that machines have given us? 

The answer to these questions must be 
found in greater knowledge of the individual 
human being than we now possess, greater 
specific data on motivation, satisfactions, 
and goals, fuller light on ways in which 
human inter-relationships may be so ordered 
that we may live on this globe in mutual 
satisfaction instead of in an atmosphere of 
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mutual fear, and hatred, and of that form of 
murder politely called war. 

It is not strange that man’s conquest of 
himself and his relations to his fellow men 
should be the last frontier of knowledge to 
be explored. His own behavior is an area 
that each individual instinctively protects 
against invasion. Furthermore, intricate as 
are other fields of knowledge, none is so 
complex as that which has to do with human 
life itself. But there is no reason to believe 
that knowledge of human relations cannot 
be attained if a systematic approach is made. 
There are those who laughed to scorn the 
germ theory in the field of medicine, believ- 
ing that the only explanation which would 
ever be found for disease was the hand of 
God. The concepts and methods which 
have been useful in creating sciences, 1.¢., 
organized fields of knowledge, have varied 
from field to field, but we may assume that, 
if a scientific approach is valid for one field, 
then it is valid for all. 


THE greatest need that confronts us may 
then well be the creation of a science of 
human relations. Such a science can hardly 
be said to exist today. We are accustomed 
to the idea of a scientific approach to the 
functioning of the physical organism, we 
realize that to devise an automobile we must 
have specialists in physics, chemistry, metal- 
lurgy, and electricity. Yet we are content 
to let persons with any kind of knowledge or 
no knowledge in particular tamper with our 
human relationships, tell us what is wrong 
when we cannot get along with our wives or 
our children, organize our social and politi- 
cal institutions and systems, tell us what 
kind of beliefs we must have and habits we 
must learn. Clever as he is, man has per- 
mitted himself as far as the consequential 
matters of life are concerned to be guided 
largely by notions which spring from igno- 
rance or fear. 

Conscious attention has been given in re- 
cent years to the development of a science of 
human relations in the same sense that there 
are sciences of medicine, physics, chemistry, 
and geology. Hopeful developments have 
occurred and a few notable contributions in 
thought have been made. One of the diffi- 
culties encountered has been the seeming 
lack of accord on what it is that should be 





studied. There is a strong tendency to focus 
on everything but human life itself. The 
subject is an elusive one and the temptation 
to remain under the cloak of respectability 
afforded by the traditional sciences is very 
great. This is not the occasion to unfold 
further what has been taking place in the 
study of individual growth in human society, 
It seems to me that if we take an historical 
perspective of other scientific fields—such 
as medicine, for example—we may see that 
progress depends upon the close integration 
of a clinical and a theoretical aspect. Social 
case work can be looked upon as a clinical 
aspect of the field of human relations. It is 
a process that concerns itself with the whole 
individual in his relations to his family and 
to his community. It has become more or less 
systematic. It has the beginnings of a litera- 
ture. There is a professional point of view 
toward it on the part of its practitioners. 

If this is true then we see at once new 
potentialities in such a field as family social 
work. Medicine obtained much of its 
stimulus from its practitioners who began by 
trying to meet the problems of disease as 
they actually saw them in their effects upon 
human beings. The social case worker can 
be expected to give a great impetus to the 
science of human relations by attacking the 
effects of social ills as they are manifested in 
the individual. Social case work, further- 
more, is not inhibited in its growth by being 
limited to any single, administratively de- 
fined field. It applies in many approaches 
to the individual. 

If we accept the importance of a scientific 
approach to human relations, and if we be- 
lieve that a fundamental contribution in this 
direction can be made through social case 
work, then we will also exert ourselves to 
strengthen the agencies in which social case 
work is being developed. 

The importance of attracting the best pos- 
sible personnel into this work and of pro- 
viding adequate opportunities for practice 
and study then becomes apparent. We need 
not question or minimize the immediate 
practical value of services which adequately 
trained social case workers can perform 
through family welfare agencies; to the ex- 
tent that they are skilful, that their province 
and ability become known to the public, they 
will be able to salvage some human wreckage 
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and to prevent even more. But let us not 
forget that for immediate and effective social 
action we may also need to ally ourselves as 
citizens to larger mass movements. 


TO view the family welfare agency as a 
clinical outpost of a science of human rela- 
tions has a number of implications in regard 
to interpretation. Interpretation in the first 
instance is a function of social case work. 
There can be no growth until the worker is 
constantly self-analytic in his work, and if 
he is this he will also be articulate about it. 
To know what you are doing you must be 
able to say it. In the second place, interpre- 
tation relates itself to what we tell the public 
about family social work. One part of that 
public is the clients and potential clients; 
another part is the sponsoring group. It is 
not necessary or desirable that everything 
which the social case worker knows ‘should 
be told the public, but that which is told 
should conform to the true picture. For 
many years social work publicity in general 
has had little connection with the real mean- 
ing of social work. Claims have been made 
and goals have been set forth which could 
never be supported. Family agencies in 
general have talked as though they knew 
how to rehabilitate families, how to cure de- 
linquency, how to eliminate bad housing, 
how to straighten out the psychological 
quirks of slightly inferior persons. The 
public has not been satisfied with what has 
been accomplished. 

Let us become increasingly realistic. Let 
us point out that economic need, for 
example, is a problem of the whole of so- 
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ciety, not to be met by philanthropy, but by 
social action based on knowledge; and that 
the same can be said for low living stand- 
ards, ignorance, crime, and many other 
evils. Let us insist that family agencies are 
not only giving practical aid as far as re- 
sources in money and personnel will permit 
but that above all they are also engaged in 
working rationally, systematically, and effec- 
tively in laying the foundation for that kind 
of knowledge and skill which will enable 
human beings to live more actively and with 
greater happiness in our modern complex 
society. 

Perhaps if social workers are articulate, 
there is much they can say today in their 
professional capacity to preserve human 
values among those who are the victims of 
our social order. Let us remember that 
consistent with and essential to our future 
and immediate aims is a view of the indi- 
vidual not merely as a machine, not as an 
economic, political, or military unit, but as 
a member of society whose needs, feelings, 
and wishes are very much like our own. 
Let us also be patient in our research goal, 
remembering the words of a sage professor, 
William Stewart Halsted, who once said, 
“ Fortunately the ardor for research on our 
globe is not diminished by the conviction 
that we are laboring in the wake of workers 
infinite in numbers, on countless worlds, 
who have carried their investigations mil- 
lions of years beyond the stage reached by 
us, and are rapidly progressing toward an 
ultimate solution which may never be 
reached.” 


Book Reviews 


Social Work Book-of-the-Month 


OCIAL Case Recorpinc, by Gordon Hamil- 
ton, -will receive an enthusiastic reception 
from social workers. Its presentation of the 

philosophy and practice of case recording is con- 
crete, practical, and imaginative. Miss Hamilton, 
in her clear-cut, vivid style, in her choice of illus- 
trative material, and her emphasis on flexibility 
and imagination, exemplifies the principles she 
Suggests as basic to the usefulness of case records. 
Every social worker will want a copy of the book 
for study and reference. (Columbia University 
Press, New York, or THE Famty, $2.50.) 
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OCIAL Security 1x tHe Unitep States: Paul 
H. Douglas. 394 pp. 1936. Whittlesey 
House, New York, or Toe Famuy, $3.00. 


Towarp Soctat Security: Eveline M. Burns. 
269 pp., 1936. Whittlesey House, New York, 
or THE Famaity, $2.00. 


It is probable that to most social workers the 
Federal Social Security Act is one of those docu- 
ments that invariably get laid aside to be read 
later. To those who have been waiting for a com- 
prehensive interpretation of the Act’s provisions, 
either of these books will come as a real help—for 




















here we have a choice of two evaluations, each of 
which is authoritative and entertaining into the 
bargain. 

Professor Burns, lecturer in economics at Co- 
lumbia University, has set out to explain what the 
Security Act means to the ordinary man or woman. 
She has brought to her task a lively sense of social 
justice and a keenly analytical mind. Her text is 
so phrased that even the layman will read it with 
a growing interest in the objectives toward which 
the security legislation has been aimed. But Pro- 
fessor Burns does not allow her readers to go away 
with illusions about security accomplishments up 
to date. “I share the regret,” she says, “of those 
who hold that in 1934-35 a great opportunity was 
missed for passing a more socially satisfactory 
Security Act.” The present legislation, she feels, 
must be counted one of the major events in the 
social history of the country, not because it is per- 
fect but because it may serve as the foundation 
upon which a better plan may later be erected. 
We are warned, however, that the major shortcom- 
ings of the Act can never be remedied until we 
have the courage as a people to face the fact that 
social security and our prized individualism are 
essentially incompatible. We must ask ourselves 
how far we are prepared to sacrifice the latter for 
the former, for unless we are willing “to run some 
risk of rewarding the economically undeserving,” 
more generous provisions for security will never 
be achieved. 

In presenting her factual material, Professor 
Burns asks three questions about each security 
provision in the present Act: What kind of secur- 
ity is here provided? Who benefits? Who pays? 
She finds that women and Negroes benefit the 
least, that wage earners pay the largest share of 
the cost. Her impatience with the Administra- 
tion’s dictum that the insurance features should be 
“ self-sustaining” is that of a liberal who objects 
to seeing taxpayers protected at the expense of 
persons in the lower income brackets. 

Professor Douglas approaches the subject as 
“one who for fifteen years has worked for such 
legislation.” He, too, feels that the Security Act 
is far from satisfactory though a “decided step 
forward.” He makes definite recommendations 
for its improvement at fifteen points. (1) The 
Social Security Board should be given power to 
force the states to give adequate old age pensions. 
(2) The federal subventions for this purpose 
should be increased by at least a third. (3) Dis- 
cretionary old age grants should be authorized, 
supplementary to the matching grants. (4) The 
federal government should share in the costs of 
old age insurance. (5) Old age insurance should 
not be made contingent upon the retirement of the 
beneficiary. (6) The federal government should 
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share in the provision of unemployment compen- 
sation. (7) The tax-offset system should be re. 
placed eventually by a national system of unem. 
ployment insurance. (8) A second line of def, 

public assistance or work relief, should be estab. 
lished. (9) Federal grants for mothers’ pensions 
should be increased. (10) The federal adminis. 
trative authorities should be given power to en 
force minimum standards for personnel in state 
and local welfare units. (11) Health insurance 
should be provided as soon as possible. (12) The 
costs of social security should be shifted to those 
better able to meet them. (13) Wages must be 
increased if security benefits are not to remain 
unconscionably low. (14) The self-employed 
should receive security benefits. (15) Genuine 
security can not be had until necessary revisions 
are made in our economic and political structures, 

One of the most interesting sections of Profes. 
sor Douglas’ study is that dealing with the back. 
ground of the present Act. In Chapter II, Prob 
lems Before the Committee on Economic Security, 
and Chapter III, Thunder on the Left, he gives us 
a highly entertaining account of what went on in 
Washington during those hectic days in late 1934 
when the Act was being drafted. Another inter- 
esting chapter is that devoted to private pension 
plans and the Clark amendment designed to 
exempt them. 

Either of these volumes will better equip the 
social worker to relate the Security Act to his own 
field of activity, be that public or private. It is 
impossible to get the full significance of this epoch- 
making legislation without having it projected into 
the third dimension of appraisal, and we are in- 
debted to these two authors for doing that for us. 

Russet, H. Kurtz 
Editor, Social Work Year Book 


HE Devevopment oF Poor Rezier Lecista- 

tn Kansas: Grace A. Browning. 157 pp, 

1935. The University of Chicago Press, of 
Tue Fairy, $1.50. 


This study is of potential interest to every person 
concerned with and responsible for developing pub- 
lic welfare services on a permanent basis with a 
continuing administration in keeping with changing 
conditions and changing needs of the people. It is 
strikingly timely. The author’s analysis of Kansas’ 
experience with legislation for “care of the poor” 
and Miss Breckinridge’s presentation of court de- 
cisions in the Appendices, make easily available 
source material from this colorful, pioneer, typi- 
cally rural, and mid-western commonwealth. 

Local responsibility, legal settlement, county- 
unit administration, natural use of the “farm” 
with its traditional “ poor-house,” binding-out and 
apprenticeship, indoor and outdoor relief or tra- 
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ditional order, emergence of “ special classes under 
the poor law,” continue throughout, interwoven one 
with the other until as late as 1933, when the first 
influence of modern social work was expressed in 
the law and in its administration. 

“The beginnings of a state-wide uniform system 
of administration of poor relief” led to a com- 
mittee on social legislation for Kansas “ working 
toward further revision so that there will be a real 
central authority to co-ordinate the work of the 
county relief administrators in the state.” “A 
public assistance department in a state bureau of 
public welfare” is the supreme task of Kansas— 
in fact of every state in the Union. 

One senses the personality of this growing state 
from the beginnings in 1803 to the present as it 
stands out in pages given over to: “ Territorial 
History,” ‘‘ Special Classes,” “ Legislation during 
Economic Emergencies,” and the Appendix with 
its List of Laws, List of Judicial Decisions, and 
Selected Judicial Decisions. 

Sara A. Brown 


HE Famury 1n Court: Jonah J. Goldstein: 
297 pp., 1934. Clark Boardman Co., New 
York, or Tue Famaty, $3.00. 


As representing the judicial mind this book pre- 
sents a significant and perhaps even an unusual point 
of view. Mr. Goldstein, after years of experience 
as a City Magistrate, presents a critical account of 
the functioning of the Domestic Relations Court 
of New York City. He points out that “court- 
rooms are planned for trials and not for diagnosing 
and treating human maladjustments. They 
are essentially controlled by lawyers with a legal- 
istic point of view. . . . Consultation and confer- 
ence in a clinical atmosphere should replace the 
trial in a courtroom.” With this thesis the larger 
group of social workers would agree. 

Mr. Goldstein makes the plea that the Court of 
Domestic Relations should function as a “ social 
clinic” with the specialized services of a physician, 
psychiatrist, and social worker. He would have 
also an employment bureau in connection with the 
court and a medical clinic offering guidance in 
birth control. The judge in such an “ideal court” 
would restrict his decisions exclusively to matters 
of law. On other matters he would defer to per- 
sons in these other fields. “Cases would first be 
teferred to the clinic of the court and thereafter to 
social agencies.” With all the specialized resources 
of this “ideal court,” it is not clear upon what 
basis cases would be referred to social agencies and 
how these agencies would function in relation to 
the court. Again it is not difficult for the social 
worker to agree with much of the set-up advocated. 
Had it been proposed ten or more years ago it 
might have been viewed as a more radical and 
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stimulating departure. As it is, the courts have 
for a long time come in for criticism and various 
similar set-ups have either been proposed or even 
adopted in modified form. Whether or not such a 
machinery can function as a part of a court organi- 
zation is, however, still a highly controversial 
question, the answer to which depends upon one’s 
theoretical conception of family disorganization 
and of the processes by which individual attitudes 
may be modified. 

While one may agree in general with the set-up 
of this court, one cannot but wonder if the author 
sees the implications and theoretical assumptions 
underlying his proposals. He speaks of extensive 
and thorough investigation into causes of malad- 
justment and domestic conflict before treatment may 
be attempted; yet from some of the case materials 
cited it would seem that he is highly inclized to 
over-simplify the causes, progress, and cures of 
domestic discord and personal disorganization. 

There is too much reiteration in the book and 
its discussion would have been more effective if 
more concisely organized. Nevertheless it should 
serve as a valuable reference book and guide to 
those communities contemplating the establishment 
or reorganization of courts of domestic relations, 
furnishing the added and highly important legal- 
istic weight to what many social workers have long 
criticized regarding the functioning of these courts. 

Harriet R. Mowrer 


EX anpD TEMPERAMENT IN THREE PRIMITIVE 
Societies: Margaret Mead. 335 pp., 1935. 
William Morrow and Co., Inc., New York, 

or THe Famity, $3.00. 


This stimulating and important book is a result 
of field work among three Australian tribes and 
deals with the observations of the author under 
one particular viewpoint—the differences of those 
character traits we are accustomed to look upon 
as especially masculine and feminine ones. With 
the Arapesh, the author describes a structure of 
personality in both men and women that we would 
define in our culture as a motherly or feminine 
one. Men and women are unaggressive and the 
highest virtue for both is a caring and furthering 
attitude, not only to the child but to everything 
growing and helpless. Sexual desire is not looked 
upon by them as an important force of human 
nature. With the Mundugumor, on the contrary, 
we find a character structure that, although the 
same for men and women, is extremely aggressive 
and competitive. Motherly love is an unimportant 
factor. Men and women are highly sexed. In the 
categories of our culture we would describe the 
characters of both sexes as masculine and aggres- 
sive. While with the first two tribes a similar 
character formation is to be found in men and 
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women, the Tschambuli show a similarity with our 
culture in the sense that each sex has a different 
temperament and both these temperaments are the 
reverse of what we consider to be masculine and 
feminine. Women are impersonal, matter of fact, 
and dominating, while men are less responsible, 
more emotional, and dependent. 

Among the main theoretical conclusions from her 
observations is her opinion that the difference in 
temperament between men and women is not nat- 
urally and biologically but culturally conditioned. 
The main factor in the formation of a certain tem- 
perament is seen in the influence of the family in 
the early years of the child. The reason for the 
possibility that different childhood experiences can 
create entirely different temperaments and charac- 
ter structures the author sees in the enormous 
malleability of human nature. Dr. Mead’s book is 
not only important for the anthropologist, but it is 
also to be highly recommended to the psychologist 
and to the student of family life as a brilliant and 
original contribution to these fields. 

Ertcu FromM 
International Institute for Social Research 


CONOMICS or tHe Hovsenoip: Benjamin 
R. Andrews. Revised Edition. 626 pp., 1935. 
Macmillan Company, New York, or THE 

Famity, $3.50. 


This revision of the original edition of 1923 
covers the general administrative and financial 
background of the private family household. Using 
the terminology of economics, with special empha- 
sis on the household as a social institution, it 
describes household economics as “the science and 
art of planned family living” and treats the larger 
aspects of house work and home life, as regards 
the family group and the community and other 
social groups. 

The chapters of the original edition have been 
enlarged and brought up to date. Much recent 
material from special studies, surveys, and research 
is included. Such a wealth of subject matter, with 
statistics mixed in with text, makes difficult read- 
ing, but serves as a compendium of information. 
With Hazel Kyrk’s Economic Problems of the 
Family and Edith Hawley’s Economics of Food 
Consumption, it constitutes an excellent reference 
source for the family social worker. 

After discussing the income of the family, basis 
of expenditure, provision for savings, the book 
follows the usual divisions of family spending for 
shelter, clothing, household operation, personal ad- 
vancement, and health. Of particular interest to 
the social worker is Chapter V, Money Income and 
the Household, with its discussion of wage prob- 
lems and suggestions for a national employment 


exchange, pre-planned public works, and other 
phases of social security. Of equal interest are 
Chapter VIII, Household Capital and Savings, and 
Chapter IX, Investment and Life Insurance, with 
a categorical explanation of the various institutions 
for saving: Postal Savings, Building and Loan 
Associations, Credit Unions, and types of invest. 
ments, including life insurance and annuities. 

The chapter on Food and the Family makes a 
plea for knowledge as a basis for food choice, 
Reference to the government pamphlet “ Diet at 
Four Levels,” by Stiebeling and Ward, which gives 
individual quantities of different foods for persons 
of different ages, sex, and activity, at different 
levels of cost, brings into focus the need of a 
national standard that can be used by relief and 
private agencies, as well as by individual families, 
The influence of the retail buyer in demanding 
specifications and labeling according to approved 
grades and the whole program of consumer educa- 
tion are well covered. 

Throughout the whole book the ideals of sound 
family life, with its opportunities—through shared 
experience—for character development, personal 
satisfactions, and an abundant life, are stressed. 

GertrupE T. Spitz 
Consultant in Nutrition, Boston 


To Read or To Use 


The London C.O.S. Annual Report is, as usual, 
unique. The title is 
Question: Must I go on subscribing to volun- 
tary charity? 
Answer: Certainly. : 
Question: Do I not pay for all that in my rates 
and taxes now? ; 
Answer: No. You cannot buy in a market 
goods (or services) not sold there. 
and the report is worth sending for. (Charity 
Organisation Society, 296 Vauxhall Bridge Road, 


London. ) 


Group Counselling as a Supplement to Individual 
Consultation in a Family Agency evaluates an ex- 
periment in the Cincinnati Associated Charities. 
Every family agency using the group approach will 
want this thesis of Helen Alcott Shuford’s. (75¢, 
Smith College Studies in Social Work, March, 
1936.) 

Yori: Movements Here and Abroad: a selected 
bibliogr=;!:y published as Bulletin No. 135 of the 
Russe!l Sage Foundation Library. (20¢ from the 
Russell Sage Foundation, 130 E. 22d St., New 
York, N. Y.) , 

The Directory of Members of the AASW= 
the social worker’s Who’s Who—has just com 
from the press. Alphabetically and geographically 
indexed, the 9,500 members with their biographe 
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cal data make an impressive showing. The editor 
has accomplished a stupendous achievement in 
bringing down to the maximum of one inch all 
the face card information each worker submitted, 
and this volume will be of distinct service to agency 
personnel committees, speaker’s bureaus, and all 
those interested in the background of professional 
social workers. We hope it will appear regu- 
larly—recording as it does the growth of a profes- 
sion. (Cloth, $5, American Association of Social 
Workers, 130 E. 22d St., New York, N. Y., or 
Tue FAMILY.) 


Two Studies of the Social Aspects of Health 
Problems of Public Relief Clients have been made 
by the American Association of Medical Social 
Workers (in Philadelphia and Illinois) and are 
available in mimeographed form (two volumes). 
Although case workers are conscious of health 
problems, their lack of knowledge and of experi- 
ence often result in allowing serious health diffi- 
culties to go untreated. The appointment of. medi- 
cal consultants to the staff, the specific training of 
case workers as to symptoms, treatment, and 
meaning of the more common diseases, and efforts 
toward effective co-operation between case worker 
and medical social worker are some of the anti- 
dotes suggested. The second volume contains out- 
lines for medical courses for case workers and 
case aides. (80¢ for the two volumes from the 
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American Association of Medical Social Workers, 
18 E. Division Street, Chicago, III.) 

The Social Security Board is not only distribut- 
ing free on request explanations of the provisions 
of the Act, but is designating the public libraries 
in the one hundred largest cities of the country as 
official depositories for all the publications of the 
Social Security Board. It will be worth while 
finding out whether the library in your city is one 
of those so designated and, if so, keeping in mind 
that a complete file of the publications of the 
Board may be consulted in your public library. 

Adult Education for Social Change was pre- 
pared by the 1935 Swarthmore Seminar to assist 
leaders of groups in discussing the creation of a 
new social order through “increased awareness of 
the self and of other selves, directed toward social 
justice.” (15¢, from J. Howard Branson, 311 S. 
Juniper St., Philadelphia, Pa.) 

Manual of Medical Care: medical services avail- 
able to recipients of home relief in New York 
State defined and described, with a summary of 
the basic legislation. (Free, T.E.R.A., 79 Madison 
Ave., N. Y. C.) 


Significant Programs of High-School Parent- 
Teacher Associations is a concrete presentation of 
the aims of such associations with definite sugges- 
tions as to ways in which they may be attained. 
(5¢, Supt. of Documents, Washington, D. C.) 
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A Perfect Summertime Location! 


Hotel PARKSIDE 


NEW YORK 


HE PARKSIDE is one of New York’s nicest hotels, 
facing directly on private Gramercy Park. It main- 
tains traditionally high standards and homelike atmos- 
phere. 3 minutes’ walk to Welfare Council and Social 
Single rooms from $2 a day . 
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Social Case 
Recording 


By GORDON HAMILTON 


A practical book, already enthusiasti- 
cally received—several hundred copies 
sold within a week of publication. 
Devoted to a study of social case re- 
cording in relation to the problems of 
today and concerned mainly with a 
presentation from Ggreric practice. It 
covers the topics St general format 
and structure of case records, chrono- 
logical entries and summaries, diag- 
nostic and evaluational material, let- 
ters and reports, and differences in 
style.—$2.50. 


Evaluative P Research 
In Socfal Work 


By ELEANOR T. GLUECK 


For all social workers who are con- 
cerned with estimating the results of 
their efforts toward individual and 
social amelioration. On the basis of 
her studies in the field of criminology, 
the author presents principles of pro- 
cedure and suggests how they might 
be applied in other branches of social 
work. She illustrates the thinking 
processes involved in setting up evalu- 
ative research, and the actual methods 
developed for carrying it out.—$0.25, 
paper. 


Use coupon below 
Columbia University Press, Box B4 
2960 Broadway, New York City 


Please send for payment enclosed ( ); C.O.D. ( ); 
charged to my account ( ) the following books: 


—  SoctaL Case Recorpinc, @ $2.50 each. 


—__. EVALUATIVE RESEARCH IN SOCIAL 
Work, @ $0.25 each. 
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THE NEW YORK SCHOOL > 
OF SOCIAL WORK 


CURRICULUM FOR 
1936-1937 


Professional training, combining courses 
and field work in public and private 
agencies, is offered in the following fields: 


Public Welfare Family Case Work 
Group Work Medical Social Work 
Administration Child Welfare 
Placement Psychiatric Social Work 


Probation and Parole Social Research 
Community Organization 


A catalogue will be sent upon request 


122 East 22ND STREET 
New York, N. Y. 











HOUSES 


and the 
PEOPLE WHO LIVE IN THEM 


Actual housing conditions of 140 clients of 
the Philadelphia Family Society. . . . Data, 
method, and suggestions valuable to any 
agency not satisfied with the housing in its 


community. 
38 pages . . . 25 cents 


INTAKE 
In Public and Private Agencies 


Five articles reprinted from THe Famity 
on intake interviewing. . . . Procedure, 
possibilities for treatment, selection of intake. 


24 pages . . . 20 cents 


FAMILY WELFARE ASSOCIATION 
oF AMERICA 


130 East 22p Street, New York, N. Y. 
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